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HOLIDAY REFLECTIONS. 
VII.—FurtTHEer AUGURIES. 


THE time for quiet musing—alas! that it 
should be so—is fast drawing to a close, and the 
holiday season, to most men who are deeply 
concerned in public movements for the amelio- 
ration of existing public evils, is well nigh over 
and gone. From about the middle of August 
to the end of September one is expected to take 
in a surplus stock of health and spirits sufficient 
to defray waste during the remainder of the 
year. Certainly, to wear away is to be desired 
rather than to rot away, and, as we have over 
and over again intimated, the best pleasures of 
life consist in doing the recognised duties of 
life. In this state of being, however, there are 
limitations to all the conditions of humanity. 
There is a time to work, and a time to play; 
and, perhaps, men’s capacity for the former 
depends to no small extent upon their enjoying 
a due balance of the latter. Rapidity of 
action seems to be the most characteristic feature 
of the present age. In fact, most of us feel that we 
are going too fast for our powers. It may be 
thus because we have not yet become thoroughly 
accustomed to the new necessities imposed upon 
us by scientific discoveries ; and it may be that 
another generation will regard the economy of 
life which appears to us to demand so much 
haste and scrambling as somewhat slow and 
devoid of interest. But we wander. Our 
object was simply to give expression to a 
natural regret that holiday reflections must 
very shortly be exchanged for business exer- 
tions. The reader, perhaps, will pardon this 
sigh, after which we will proceed as quickly as 
possible to wind up the present short series of 
papers. 

Last week, we were upon the subject of 
prognostications—those especially which point 
towards the disestablishment of the Church of 
England. Among the most serious of them we 
reckoned the dying out in all men’s minds, 
here and elsewhere, of faith in the system which 
associates civil law with spiritual purposes. 
That, however, is but a negative sign.- There 
is also an obverse side to that reverse; or, in other 
words, there is a positive side. People 
of moderate intellectual culture, all the world 
over, have not only ceased to believe that 
Governments are proper organs for the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith, but they have 
also adopted the belief that the day is not far 
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distant when the nations of Europe, and Great 
Britain in particular, will put an end to the 
form of an arrangement the spirit of which 
they look upon as untrue. Go where you will, 
listen to whom you will, watch whatever eccle- 
siastical change you will, everything points to 
the same issue. There is scarcely a thoughtful 
man now—unless exception should be made of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Dean 
Stanley—who does not rank among the 
moral certainties of the future the dis- 
establishment of the Church. Some assign 
a longer period than others for the 
precarious existence of the union between 
Church and State. But no one now gives it 
more than the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. The opinion is unquestionably ominous, 
because if has a natural, we may say an 
inevitable, tendency to realise itself. People in 
whose sober judgment a national institution is 
foredoomed—let their sympathies be which 
way they will—are not likely to expend their 
utmost energy in staving off what they take to 
be irresistible. Nothing so demoralises an 
army, for example, as an all-pervading senti- 
ment that its destiny is to come to grief.” 
Nothing is more certain to hinder the free 
development of the heroism of faith as the 
general conviction that it is placed in a false 
position. There may be, it is true, a 
fashion in religious profession, which can 
inspire no little ‘zeal without discre- 
tion,” but in its own nature it is ephemeral, 
and fashions when they cease- to be opera- 
tive as an influence, usually pass away to 
other objects to show themselves under other 
phases. At any rate, so grave, and, we might 
almost say, awe-inspiring, a question as that 
which is involved in settling the true relation- 
ship between this nation and the Church of our 
common Lord, is not likely to be long under 
the dominion of mere fashion. FEarnest- 
minded men of all parties will before long yield 
to the conviction that the question must be 
-boldly grasped and finally dealt with, and it 
may safely be predicted that the earnest- 
minded men will have their way. 

We might mention as another augury of dis- 
establishment, the bewilderment of mind into 
which it has cast some of the best and ablest 
members of the English Church. Already, 
they ‘‘ see men as trees walking,” and they are 
naturally alarmed. Things which would never 
have occurred to them in ordinary times, are 
being snatched at now as means for keeping the 
dreaded consummation at a respectful distance. 
There were several measures introduced to Par- 
liament last session, for effecting reforms in the 
Church, the principle of each of which was 
irreconcilably opposed to the principle of a 
Church Establishment. There are some who 
are beginning to discern the impracticability of 
Church life without Church discipline, and the 
truth is slowly dawning upon their minds 
that Church discipline is rendered impos- 
sible, in this country at least, by the policy 
which places the Church in a position of sub- 
serviency to the State. There are besides many 
other tendencies of religious thought and feel- 
ing of the present day, which are becoming 
troublesome to State ecclesiastics in proportion 
to their strength. It will not be necessary for 
us to put-them all into a kind of catalogue 
raisonnée,” for it would not proportionately 
strengthen the argument we have been using. 


There are few, we imagine, who will not 
admit that the system of governing and sup- 


porting the Church of Christ by means of law, 
or, in other words, of substituting compulsory 
for suasive powers with a view to promote the 
beneficent ends of the Gospel of God’s grace, has 
been environed, of late years, by a growing num- 
ber of adverse omens. We who object to the 
Establishment have a right to take encourage- 
ment from this circumstance. In times, moreover, 
when our active work is for a while suspended, 
we are fully warranted in noting some of these 
characteristics of the day in which we live, as 
furnishing us with fresh stimulus to re-engage 
our energies, as soon as they shall have been 
recruited, in the completion of the enterprise in 
which we have already met with so large a 
measure of success. Happily, the issue to 
which we are looking forward is not made to 
depend upon the truth of the prognostications 
which seem to herald its approach. Mightier 
by far than any of these signs is that energy 
of moral government of which they are only 
outward indications. It is that hidden 
force which comes from the centre of truth, and 
of which we may say in a figure that it 
‘* lightens every man that comes into the world,” 
to the irresistible influences of which we shall 
have hereafter to ascribe the realisation of our 
hopes for the final disentanglement of religious 
institutions from political means. And the 
force of which we speak, may be likened to the 
vernal breeze at the close of a severe winter. 
Every rigid thing relaxes at its approach— 
every ice-bound object is gradually set free. 
All that man can do in such a case is to watch 
over and direct the passing change. But, 
whether he does so or not, that change is as 
certain as the succession of the seasons. 


THE OLD CATHOLIOS AND THEIR 
ANGLICAN FRIENDS. 


CoLoaneE, that town of monks and bones, 
is at present stirred to unwonted life by the Old 
Oatholic Congress, which for various reasons 
attracts the sympathetic interest of all friends 
of religious 12 The present meeting is 
distingui by the presence of bishops and 
other dignitaries representative of such Episco- 

alian sects as have hitherto been shut out from 
great Oatholic world, and now eagerly wel- 
come the opportunity of a doubtful recognition. 
Among these sects the Anglican Church of 
course occupies the most eminent position. 
— our * r fail 4 have perused 
with min eeling , amazement, 
and —— the epistles la which its repre- 
sentatives have explained, justified, ortriumphed 
in their a ce at the Congress. The 
letter of the Dean of Westminster is compara- 
tively brief and to the point. It is also 
characterised by those high-sounding profes- 
sions of breadth and candour which are - 
liarl ful -in any dignitary of an 
— ed and exclusive Church. There are 
even tokens of a deep suppressed earnestness in 
the cause of ecclesiastical reform, such as 
appear to us almost pathetic when we re- 
member how inextricably the writer is en- 
tangled in the paraphernalia of medieval ideas. 
Most noble, indeed, is the aim which the Dean 
pro to the Congress—‘‘ of endeavouring 
to bring the worship, the teaching, and the 
practice of the Church into conformity with 
that higher aspect of Christianity which Divine 
Providence has brought home to us by the ex- 
perience of history, by the spirit of science, by 
the increased knowledge of the Bible and 
spread of knowledge, and by the wth 
of morality and civilisation.” To do the 
distinguished writer justice, we gladly ac- 


knowledge that, so far as the limits 
of his position allow, he has always shown a 
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ote such an aim by his own per- 


2 mae 


if he could. We wonder how long it will take 
to convince him, or such as he, that unbrotherly 
exclusiveness at home, combined with senti- 


nation out, yet goes about embracing Dutch 
and Syrians abroad, is a grievance which frets 


we hint which the Dean 
tholics, ‘‘ that this ameliora- 
of Churches can best be accomplished, not 
.. « but by developin 
' germs of good and true are to be foun 
in the national institutions which already exist, 
ible no doubt, and will be found espe- 
convenient wherever national institutions 
are richly endowed, and form the exclusive ga 
pocial life. The identification, 
„% churches” with national insti- 
betrays that unconscious insensibili 
to the characteristic facts of modern life whi 
seems to be uni 


and galls the present 


deserting them 


however, of 


we suppose he does, 
how can the bishop 1 


Some or all of these elements of orthodoxy he 
himself must perforce acknowledge to have 
been unknown in the days of the apostles. 
Professing a o> which by its creative Lord 
was declared to be one of spirit and of truth, 
— 1 r was maintained to be 
in t of formal ordinances, this 
of Ohrist's flock determines the 
of brotherly communion on which 
he may venture, not by any conside- 
rations of the faith that worketh by love, 
but by the presence or absence of conformity to 
his views of such miserable matters as Church 
Government, clerical orders and formal sacra- 
ments. Let all who fondly look for any 
genuine extension of Christian charity from the 
meeti of these representatives of half- 
awakened superstition weigh well the langu 
which is reported to have been used at the 
Congress by this bishop and his brother of Ely. 
The latter assured his hearers that his Church 
was still the same as that of St. Boniface. 
the same Apostolic Church which it was 
then, with the same faith, with the same 
creeds, the same sacraments, the same bishops, 
the same priests, the same deacons.”’ 0 
Reformation, of course, was a N spiritual 
émeute which let out some bad blood and 
otherwise left things exactly as they were 
before. The Old Catholics, it seems, labour 
under one grave disadvantage, inasmuch as 
they have no bishop of their own. Why the 
Anglicans, with their American brother, could 
not have consecrated one for them on the spot, 
we cannot make out. But as we are outside 


Gospel, provide for the pure and 
unmutilated and uncorrupted sacraments of 
Christ ; if they did this Christ in His owa time 


would raise up bishops among them, and in the 
meantime he would not impute to them the 
cmt chs gree These then are the 
blessings and the curses which most excite 


episcopal hearts, while our working-classes are 

ing both Churches and Churchmen, and the 
tide free 1 is threatening the very 
foundations of belief. Ancient bols! pure 


and unmutilated sacraments, amidst which the 
pg thrown in as a makeweight! and lack 
of bishops the otherwise unpardonable sin 


gre. for Dr. Stanley, we fear the Old 
tholics will not like his advice; and we are 
sure they will get little good from that of his 
Episcopal companions. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tas Bishop of Durham appears to be a bishop 
with some candour of disposition. We have read 
this week an address of his at the consecration of 
a church at Darlington, when the bishop said that 
Churchmen ‘‘ could not conceal from themselves the 


fact that in many places in that diocese the work of 


the clergy of the Church of England was made 
more easy in long neglected districts, by the work 


it, it never will do it—paid and patronised as it is. 
What it doesn’t do and what it won't do the 
Nonconformists are ready to do, without a penny 
of State pay or State patronage. They do it, and 
the State-Church clergyman follows. It is a curious 
commentary upon State-Churchism, but we have a 
bishop’s signature to the fact. 

More than this. The bishop went on to remark 
upon the want of value in the Romish element in 
the Church. Very humorously he designated the 
Church Times, the Romish Church Times, and 


caught some applause therefor. Then he delivered 


his opinion upon the Romanisers in the Church. 
We may as well quote it, for, if it has no other 
merit, it is at least strong— 

It seemed to him that he had trod on the serpent till 
the t began to feel it, which was a to him 
that he had done wisely and well in what he had stated 


with regard to those who, having declared their alle- 
to the doctrines and discipline of the Church of 


secretly sought to undermine that influence, 
and who, with to all their doctrines and views, 
were entirely Rom and yet could receive the pay of 


that the Dissenters had previously done there, by 
breaking up the ground.” As we have said, this 
is very candid. At the same time it is new to 
learn that Dissenters are pioneers of the Established 
Chureh, Just look at it, as a matter of common 
sense! Here is a Church established by law, and 
paid to cover the whole country with the means of 
public worship. It has never done it, it doesn’t do 


the Church of England at the same time that they were 
undermining with all their energy the teachings of that 
Church. ith regard to these men, he was satisfied 
that the attempt on their part to reconcile what they 
vere doing with their duty, as honest men, had 
gradually effected the undermining of all their moral 
sense with regard to these things until, little by little, 
they became unconscious whether they were doing right 
or wrong, until at last they came to that point where 
they thought they might do evil that good might come. 
After this the bishop went on to speak of the 
influence of the Church, as though it could have 
any specific influence in the face of the facts to 
which he himself had referred. This is what he 
said :— 

It was the Church of the laity quite as much as of 
the clergy, and it was on the interest taken by the laity 
of the Church in its future on which its prosperity and 
permanence depended. They heard it now talked that 
the days of the Church of England were numbered. He 
did not believe anything of the kind; but this he be- 
lieved, that the permanence of the Church consisted in 
the clergy and laity do their duty in this present 
day. more they looked round upon all that had 
been done the more they were struck by the remarkable 
efforts which were made on all sides by the laity and 
the clergy to strengthen and increase the influence and 
promote the benefit of the Church of England. Its 
great hold in future times, if it was to be preserved, 
must be in the towns. 


How odd this must read to anyone outside of a 
sacerdotal Church! A man nota whit better, in 
ability, character, or anything else, coolly comes 
forward and says, just as though it was a new 
declaration, that the Establishment was the Church 
of the laity ‘‘ quite as much as of the clergy.” As 
the clergy number only 20,000, and do not probably 
differ in human organisation from their neighbours, 
it must be gratifying to them to receive this extra- 
ordinary declaration froma bishop. They are 
the hundreds of thousands, and the men who call 
themselves the clergy are the tens of thousands, 
but the chief of the one says, you are ‘‘quite as 
much the Church as we. On the whole, we should 
say, there being no difference in character or capa- 
bility between a clergyman and a layman, that the 
laity were rather more than the clergy. How is it 
that the laity of the Church of England do not 
see this? Are they blind from the habit of blind- 
ness ? 

Some people have heard before this of the poli- 
tical power of the Liberation Society, but, until 
after reading a recent speech of Mr. Hubbard, we had 
no idea that the power of that society was what it 
appears to be. Mr. Hubbard appears to think that 
there is nothing that it cannotdo. Mr. Hubbard 
was once an M.P., and therefore must be supposed 
to be acquainted with facts. Well, Mr. Hubbard, 
after going through the census of 1851 (he is an old 
man), and some other antiquated matters, at last 
got, in a Church Defence speech at Winslow, to the 
education question. Then he said,— 

Then look at the Elementary Education Act. How 
did that work? In Buc the Dissenting school 
had been shut by order the Liberation Society in 
order to make a deficiency in educational accommoda- 
tion, and so be enabled to get a school board under the 
Act. The Churchmen , We are unwilling that the 
burden of a rate should be im upon the town for 
educational purposes ; we will increase the accommoda- 
tion at our schools, and by a liberal conscience clause 
will take care that the religious feelings of all the 
parents of the children who objected to the religious 
service of the . or shall be —.— dut ee — 
no purpose. e Education Department sa the 
22 do: aah. wash this wante of thad of 
the population which form half of the —an 
assumption which he did not believe—and who would 


be glad to send their children to other schools, A 
ving in Warwickshire had sent 


in due time an lication for a grant for his 
school. The Dissonting school of the Sch los sont 
the Education 


ted the whole of the demands of the 


Dissen school, and refused to give a farthing to the 
Church school, although a very large of the 
belong to the Church, and seventy 


an hty children go to the school, which is now sup- 
ported’ —— by 288 of We parish, rT 
A Dissenting school closed ‘‘ by order of the Libera- 
tion Society.” Eh? Have the committee and 
secretary of the Liberation Society no explanation 
to offer for this most arbitrary act? Is it that Mr. 
Hubbard is not exactly as he should be? But 
what more can you expect from effete and mere 
moneyed Toryism ? 

The Church Establishment question appears to 


hold on the minds of members and candidates 


just now, just the position that the Church-rate 
question held some eight or ten years ago. Then 
it was somewhat difficult to get Liberal members to 
pronounce definitely in favour of abolition, simply 
and only because the leader of the party had not 
so pronounced. But what is called the leader of 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons is, 
after all, only the tail of his party. He obeys the 
command of the public, and only that. He is no 
originator. He is a slave rather than a master, and 
he does just what by public opinion he is told to 
do. Well, some of his supporters are, we hope, 
enlightening Mr. Gladstone just now as to 
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the opinions of some of his friends concerning | 
Church Establishments. Major German fenced 
with this question at Preston, and thereby hoped 
to win ; but, as the result, lost, as such a mere 
tims- server deserved to lose. But there are mem- 
bers who are not afraid to speak out. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, who states that he is to second Mr. Miall's 
motion next year, has done so ; so has Mr. Parry, 
who routed the landlord Toryism of Carnarvonshire 
at the last election; so have others. There was a 
time when not a member dared to speak upon the 
question, except with bated breath and humbleness. 
And now? Well, now, nobody, we hope, is likely 
to lose a seat at the next general election in con- 


sequence of his declaring himself opposed to Church 
Establishments. 


ATTITUDE OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES 
IN REGARD TO DISESTABLISHMENT. 


In turning our eye to the northern kingdom to 
discern what signs the times may have there to give 
in the interests of voluntaryism, our field of survey 
will be found nearly identical with that of Presbyte- 
rianism. _ It is computed that eighty-six per cent. 
of the Scottish population have ranged themselves 
under that ecclesiastical order. If from the re- 
maining fourteen per cent. we substract the Roman 
Catholics, who, being for the most part Irish, are 
in Scotland, but not of it ; and the Episcopalians, 
who, though embracing a larger proportion of the 
native population, especially in the upper strata, 
** dwell apart,” and mingle little in the great cur- 
rents of Scottish ecclesiastical life; there will re- 
main only a comparatively small residuum of Con- 
gregational and other churches that correspond in 
polity to the dominant forms of English Non- 
conformity, 


So many and vital, however, are the points of 
agreement as contrasted with the points of diffe- 
rence, so instinct are both with that Evangelical and 
Puritan spirit which united them two centuries 
ago on many a well-foughten field, that English 
and Scottish Nonconformists not only do well to 
take a watchful and sympathetic interest in each 
other’s movements, but feel unable for the life of 
them to regard each other with indifference. 

We propose, then, in a communication or two, 
to convey, as correctly as we can, some genera! idea 
of the present posture of Scotland in relation to 
the great pending battle of Disestablishment. The 
subject is all the more interesting and pertinent to 
the times in view of the renewed action of Mr. 
Miall in the House of Commons, and on the eve of 
the Nonconformist gathering about to take place 
at Birmingham, to determine the action befitting 
Dissenters in the present emergency, and to orga- 
nise for the coming conflict. 


In looking to Scotland, then, in this connection, 
the eye necessarily falls on Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism ; and Scottish Presbyterianism, we find, with 
hardly an exception, to be a very homogeneous 
thing, which events have thrown into three parts, 
one consisting of the Established Church, and the 
other two of the great Secession bodies ; namely, 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church. The latter, we may remind our readers, 
gathers up and represents the older secessions of 
the last century—the secession under 
Ebenezer Erskine in 1733, and that which followed 
under Thomas Gillespie in 1750. The former— 
the Free Church—as all know, sprang, like 
Pallas from the brain of Jove, full-grown and 
full-armed from the Disruption movements of 1843 ; 
and though the younger sister is considerably the 
stronger, the Established Church comprises 1,250 
churches, namely the thousand original parishes (as 
they are roundly reckoned, actually 954) and the 
one-fourth more that have been since created. The 
Free Church numbers rather more than 900 
churches, and the United Presbyterians a little 
over 600 churches. Tried by the test of the number 
of the churches, the Establishment might thus be 
set down as nearly equal to the two secession bodies 
combined ; and so some of her zealous sons have 
strenuously endeavoured to make out; but to no 
purpose, even without taking into the account the 
non-Presbyterian denominations. This at least we 
may safely affirm, as put beyond all doubt by a 
convergence of sound and independent data, that the 
Scottish Kirk, established in 1560, and declared by 
Parliament in 1567—the eventful year in which 
Mary Queen of Scots abdicated her crown—to be 
„ the only religion established within this realm,” 
has, after the lapse of three centuries, and now for 
a whole generation, ceased even to hold divided 
empire,” and at the present hour does not embrace 
within her pale more than about one-third of the 
Seottish population. 


It is easy to see to which of these three Preshy- 
terian bodies the eye most interestedly turns in 
seeking to forecast the action of Scotland in the 
coming question of disestablishment. Each of the 
three has its signs ; and from various angles they 
all point to the same result ; but the omens thicken 
most significantly within the pale of the Free 
Church. 

To begin with the Establishment, the Kirk, like 
the Irish Church, and like all other State Churches, 
will of course fall back on its vis inertia, and sullenly 
and doggedly bide its time. Its strength is to sit 
still.” When the inevitable hour arrives—as, well 
they know, arrive full soon it will—they will 
energetically gather themselves up and drive as 
hard a bargain for the temporalities as they can. 
An excellent and zealous Church lady of our ac- 
quaintance, who expressed her amazement’ at the 
mustering hostility of the Dissenters against the 
Establishment, on being reminded that the agita- 
tion was inevitable, and that the knell of State 
Churches was well nigh rung out, felt constrained 
to admit the unwelcome fact, but with an amiable 
faith which few will share, she replied that the 
Established Church itself ought to be left to take 
its initiative in this business at its own time! That 
time would of course be never. 

And yet unconsciously, without meaning so or in 
its heart thinking so, the Established Church has in 
some noteworthy respects already taken the initia- 
tive for its own emancipation ; and this we mention 
as the first of several very auspicious harbingers of 
approaching disestablishment. It has done so in 
two ways: first, and mainly by stirring up its own 
spiritual life, and ‘‘ strengthening the things which 
remained, and which were ready to die”; and next, 
by recent agitation for certain constitutional changes 
to give her essentially democratic genius more free 
and ample play, and thus root herself more deeply 
in the sympathies of the Scottish people. 


The former of these signs is one to be everywhere, 
by everyone, and on every account welcome. And 
it is one not to be denied. The Established Church 
has caught the surrounding inspiration, and pulled 
herself up, as all can see in her considerably re- 
vived zeal, improved preaching, and increased 
evangelistic activity. Her voluntary schemes, in 
the form of home and foreign missions, augmentation 
of small salaries, and the like, have amounted to 
160,000/., which, though far short of Free Church 
effort, is yet a marvellous bound forward in the 
march of progress, and a really great attainment 
for a Church in torpedo-contact with the State. By 
all this, and by increased ministerial and other 
intercourse with Dissenters, the Church of Scotland 
has wisely set herself to put her house in fair work- 
ing order, and discipline herself for her coming 
destiny. Every year’s experience in this healthful 
line will strengthen her courage and her confidence 
in her own proper resources as a Church of Christ, 
and prepare her to accept the event when it comes 
with the less reluctance and alarm. She may then 
—shortly after, at all events, she certainly will— 
see enough in her own experience to conduct her to 
the conclusion which Principal Cunningham was 
driven to by what he everywhere saw in America. 
„J have seen much, said he, on his return, to 
confirm me in the belief that there is nothing to 
which the energies of the Church of Christ, when 
animated by the Spirit of Christ, are not fully 
adequate. 

The other mode in which the Scottish Church 
may be said to have taken the initiative towards 
disestablishment is to be found in her recent eccle- 
siastico-political action. . Partly, no doubt, from 
growing religious conviction, which it would be un- 
charitable not to credit her with, but partly also 
from the natural desire to remove the mightiest 
impediment in the way of popularising herself with 


the nation, she has been agitating of late years for 


the abolition of lay patronage, and for the intro- 
duction instead of a modified form of popular elec- 
tion. This action, of course, began in the General 
Assembly, and was for a few years confined to it ; 
but three years ago it overflowed, and found its 
way into the presence chambers of Government. 
The committee charged with those active functions 
sent a deputation to London to urge the abolition 
of pacronage, which was very interestingly ‘‘ heckled” 
by our much-knowing and swift-tongued Premier. 
The late Dr. Norman McLeod, one of the members 
of that deputation, declared patronage to be 
„quite inconsistent with the genius of our 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland,” and urged its 
abrogation, ‘‘ so that the Church might be brought 
into accordance with what we believe to be its old 
traditions and original constitution, and also with 
the just wishes of the people.” With all deference, 
but with yet more dexterity, Mr. Gladstone re- 


plied that he had himself been a good deal in Scot- 
land during the Disruption conflict, over that very 
question of patronage, and that he remembered that 
Dr. Chalmers and his associates took the very 
ground, and maintained the very ‘‘ contention ” 
which Dr. McLeod and the other deputies were 
doing now. He added“ I think it would be said 
by those who went through the struggle twenty-six 
years ago, that the ecclesiastical property. should 
be made over to those who bore earlier tostimony 
to the same principle—namely, the Free Church in 
1843, and the various seceding bodies now forming 
the United Presbyterian Church. Have the Free 
Church declared or pronounced any opinion, or 
what view do they take of the matter?” Dr. 
Pirie, the great mover against patronage, replied 
that the Free Church had not pronounced on the 
matter, but that one of their objects was ‘‘ concilia- 
tion towards the Free Church.“ 

If the Free Church had “ pronounced no opinion 
on the matter,” then she has pronounced very arti- 
culately since, and with growing emphasis is she 
pronouncing every day. Instead of effecting con- 
ciliation, this anti-patronage movement, when it 
takes definite shape, will, the Free Church leaders 
give distinctive warning, prove the first cannon- 
shot to bring on the battle. That they are to stand 
by and see the residuaries who opposed, and even 
ridiculed, their agonising agitation to rid themselves 
of the yoke of patronage thirty years ago, step 
in now, without one sacrifice, and reap the fruit 
of all their sacrifices and contendings throughout 
that period, and remain the privileged sect still, is 
not for amoment to be thought of. The Free Church 
want none of the ecclesiastical property Mm Glad- 
stone speaks of, but they have made up their mind 
as a whole, and are growingly doing it in detail, to 
raise the standard of disestablishment, and bring 
down the Established Church from its pride of 
place to the common level of religious equality with 
all other religionists in the realm. This statement 
we shall amply make good in our next. 

Glasgow, Sept. 21, 1872. J. G. 


OPENING OF THE LIBERATION 
CAMPAIGN. 


(From the Daily News.) 


The chilly air and the shortening days remind us 
that the holiday season is drawing to a close. About 
this time members of Parliament who were missing 
just before the — — turn om by one, or 
if at an agricultural dinner two by two, solicitous to 
obtain a social if not a political endorsement of their 
sessional conduct. ow, too, those who are dis- 
satisfied with the work of 1872 are forecasting the 
fortunes of 1873. If it is much too early to resume 
the work of legislation, it is not too soon to pre 
for it ; and the leaders of movements are holding, 
or preparing to hold, their councils of war. Among 
these the Nonconformist Conference on disestablish- 
ment, which is to meet at Birmingham on the Ist of 
October, promises to prove of unusual importance. 
The conference has been summoned by the Libera- 
tion Society and the Central Nonconformist Com- 
mittee at Birmingham, with express reference to 
the notice which Mr. Miall has given of a motion 
on disestablishment which he will move next session. 
As far as lookers-on may judge, the motion for an 
inquiry into the extent and application of Church 
revenues which Mr. Miall moved last session satis- 
fied no section of his supporters. The promoters of 
the motion had substantially the information they 
asked for; their opponents strongly objected to its 
circulation under parliamentary authority; whereas 
the third parties, whom both ts were thinking 
of, could not be induced to feel much interest in a 

uestion so feebly raised. Mr. Miall will proceed 
differently next year. He is to contend, and ask 
the House of Commons to affirm, that ‘‘the esta- 
blishment by law of the Churches of England and 
Scotland involves a violation of — — equality, is 
hurtful to the religious and political interests of the 
community,” and ‘‘ ought therefore to be no longer 
maintained.” However disputable this proposition 
may be, it is at any rate a straightforward and in- 
telligible enunciation of the principles which have 
been for a long time sincerely held and boldly main- 
tained by a large section of the Liberal party in this 
country. The business of the conference will of 
course be to consider how best to strengthen Mr. 
Miall's hands when the House of Commons is called 
to deal with the subject. 

It will be observed that Mr. Miall’s new motion 
occupies ground very diferent from that on which 
its author placed himself on the motions of last 
year and the year before. It assumes that the 

rinciple of religious equality is just, and ought to 
be applied ; that therefore an arrangement which 
violates that principle is unjust, and ought to be 
put an end to. To undertake to show this is a 
very different thing from charging the Church of 
England with faults and shortcomings. Parlia- 
ment is by no means disposed to enter into a com- 
parison of the alleged merits of ecclesiastical 
systems, whereas it is bound to examine the as- 
sertion that an institution which it maintains is 
inconsistent with the principle of justice. s 


equality is one of the most rapidly progressive 
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Kade children were brou 


1 — pe ct 
1 vulgar yting 5 
age in comparatively obscure localities which would 
not be tolerated in our cities or towns, nor in the 
manufacturing districts. A flagrant case of this 
nature has been reported in the newspapers as oc- 
curring at Stofford, in Somersetshire, where two 
respectable tenant farmers have been served with 
notice to 


quit their farms, one after occupying it 
for thirty y for promoting the erection of a 
Methodist chapel in the village. Both (one of them 
a ist who gave the site) nobly refused to submit 
to dictation of the ‘squire,’ and the chapel is 
being erected. More for good than for evil the 
rustic mind is, however, now being stirred ; and it 
must be stated to the honour of many poor villagers 
who have been blessed by Methodist ministrations, 
that they have and do resist all such attempts to 
force or to — — — Church « — 
enlightened choice, and from their possession an 
enjoyment of British religious liberty. In addition 
it is to be more than feared that unless in arrange- 
ments for national education by the Legislature, or, 
failing that, in our Church organisations, some 
— Pmpecenr and practicable plan be adopted by 
which to counteract and abate evils complained 
many, if not the majority, of the children of our 
will be prejudiced inst all evangelical 
efforts for their benefit; will be enslaved in errors 
alike destructive of their true welfare, and of their 
English spirit and sympathies ; by errors which will 
ison their manliness and good sense at the foun- 
peril their loyalty 


in ; and which will more than im 
to the Throne and to the Constitution of these 
realms. Al proportion of the struggle with 
oy ad Pape e place in our villages, in not a few 
of which distinctive Popish doctrines are systemati- 
cally inculcated and Popish practices openly 
observed. The following is an extract from a tract, 
the first of a series, for children, written by the 
rector of a Somerset and published at 
Oxford :—Text, ‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me.’ The writer told them that when they 


were christened or baptized they were brought to 
. N ap Waly 20 the children of 2 


whom St. 
us’; and that when they seemed to be 


touched and held in the arms of an earthly priest, 
they really were ‘held in the arms of Jesus. Then 
the writer went on to say they might always come 
in holy communion into the 
self and speak to Him. Whenever there is holy 
communi 


resence of Christ Him- 


Jesus Himself is present at the altar, 

t on earth when the 
t to Him. You can only 
i bread and wine; but that bread and 


y as He was 


your father, but only his 

one asked you, you wane “T see 

© was in 

clothes which alone your eyes could see. And 

the holy communion, although you could only 

the and wine, you would know your Lord 

E 

tity i an opish teachi 

1 1 and ib dis- 

honesty of Anglican Ritualism contemptuously ex- 
posed in sermons by a Roman Catholic dignitary.” 


THE OLD CATHOLIC CONGRESS AT 
COLOGNE. 


A meeting preliminary to the formal opening of 


the 


took on Thursday evening. 
The president of the e Coumaitees end chair- 
man of the meeting, Ober-Regi W 
(says the correspondent of Pall Mall Gazette 
w 


comed the assembly, pointed out the progress 
ear, and 


of the movement in the course of the 
i Utrecht 


hope that the time will come when we shall be 
again on the foundation of faith—‘‘ one shepherd 
and one flock.” The Bishops of Maryland, of Ely, 
and again the Bishop of Lincoln, expressed them- 
selves in the same sense in ish. They said 
that for some time prayers had been offered in 
their churches for congress, and the Bishop of 
Lincoln concluded his second speech with the wish 
that the time might soon come when we shall be 
able to pray not only for, but with one another. 
The rector of the St. Petersburg Clerical Academy, 
the superior priest Janyschew, delivered an eloquent 
in German, stating that in the liturgy of 

e Russian Church prayers are offered for the 
union of all Christian churches on the basis of 
Christian truth. The Archbishop of Coane a 
in Dutch. Dr. Rose, of New York, exp the 
hope that the Old Catholic movement may 2 
in America, and stated that many German Catholics 
there look with t interest on the struggle of 
their Tir. Tanga at home. An English clergy- 
man, Mr. on, of Florence, spoke of the 
sympathies which the Old Catholic movement finds 
in Italy. Professor Schulte expressed the wish 
that the union existing in the present meeting 
might prevail also at the coming conferences. The 
meeting was then informed that the Dean of West- 


1 


| minster had just arrived, and that Dr. Dollinger 


would arrive on the following day. 

The congress was opened on Friday (says the 
same co ndent whose rt we follow), with 
Divine service at the Gürzenich. About 400 dele- 
gates were t. Professor Schulte, of Prague, 
was el chairman of the congress, and dwelt 
at considerable length on the development of Old 
Catholicism, and on the necessity of arriving at an 

isation. The Old Catholics, he said, had not 
left the Church, but were forced out of it by the 
Vatican innovations. The _— on which they 
place themselves is that of positive Christianity, 
and whoever does not profess Christianity, as it is 
contained in the Scriptures and laid down by the 
seven (Ecumenical Councils of the Church, cannot 
be ed as a Catholic and as an active member 
oftheir Church. These remarks the er made, 
as he said, to meet the calumnies of the Jesuits and 
Ultramontanes, who pretend that the Old Catholics 
want no positive Christianity. The secretaries 
were then elected, and three cheers were given for 
Archbishop Loos, of Utrecht, whose address, deli- 
vered in Dutch, was translated by one of the dele- 
tes into German. The Bishop of Lincoln spoke 
first in French, and next read a Latin address of 
5 to the Old Catholics, which the chairman 
— to be of great value for the coming deli- 
berations. These commenced now, and bore at 
first on the organisation of the cure of souls and Old 
Catholic relations to other creeds. Professor Reusch 
explained fourteen ae are containing a kind of 
canonical law and pastoral instruction adapted to 
the present state of need. When coming to Section 
8 he said, in reference to the question of 1 
celibacy, that the principle is to be maintained, 
that changes in the discipline of the Church can be 
effected only by the authoritative organ, answering 
to the spirit of the Church, but not by any single 
individual. Section 14 related to the ormance 
of episcopal functions by Dutch and Armenian 
bishops, and the reporter stated that the Archbisho 
of Utrecht would consecrate as German Old- 
Catholic priests two young men who have made 
their theological studies at Bonn. Sections 1 to 7 
were ado , while Section 8 was amended. 

At the afternoon meeting about 420 delegates 
were present. Superior Priest Janyschew, of St. 
Peters , expressed his satisfaction that the 
congress pronounced for the maintenance of 
the faith and constitution of the old Church. 
Pointing out the principal differences between the 
Greek and Latin Churches, he rendered justice to 
the rights of nationalities even within the Church. 
He explained the true significance of uine 
cecumenical councils, and exhorted to the scientific 
examination of Christian truth in the interest of 
union. The chairman replied, and expressed as the 
warmest desire of the congress the reunion with 
their German evangelical brethren, and the cessa- 
tion of religious divisions in Germany. Sections 9 
to 11 were ado Section 12 gave rise to a 
debate in which Dollinger, who was received with 
enthusiastic applause, took part. Sections 13 and 
* bt 1 then also . The chairman * 

rought in a motion for appointing a committee o 
seven members, among 5 three theolo- 
lone and two canons, to the election of a 

ishop. In the debate that followed some were for 
fixing now the time of this election ; however, the 
majority were not for doing so at present. The 
seven members of the committee were designated 
Friedrich, Hasenclever, Michelis, Maassen, Reusch, 
Schulte, — W . This committee was — 
charged with elaborating provisional congregats 
statutes, with answering all inquiries as e care 
of souls and ional o isation ; and with 
drawing up all communications to be addressed to 
the respective Governments in consequence of the 
“The third —— of the congress commenced 
e comm on 
the 2lst at nine in the morning. Professor Reinkens 
reported on the relations of Old Catholics with 
the other Christian sects. The principal obstacles 
in the way of reunion were superstition, unbelief, 
indifference, and political expediency. Union 
cannot be uniformity ; the national characteristics 
must be preserved. Union may be aimed at on the 
of the ape J Scriptures and the old 
cecumenical bols of faith, interpreted accordi 
to the faith of the time of the undivided church. 
Not in the hierarchy, but in the hearts of the 
faithful, is to be t the basis of union—there 
lies the difference between the efforts of the present 
and the past. In the Russian and 
Churches efforts for union have manifested them- 
selves for the last ten years. With the representa- 
tives of these Churches the committee might enter 
into relations. Union is not an absorption of other 
Churches by that to which one belongs. Not the 
conversion of other creeds, but the coming to an 
Ann them on the ground of Christian 
faith, must aimed at. Every Church must 
acknowledge itself to be in need of reform. For 
the present only the preparation for union can be 
thought of. The committee pro will enter at 
once into communications with e representatives 
of the sister churches present. A telegram just 
received from the clergy of Utrecht was read out. 
It congratulated the co and pointed out to 
it that the Archbishop of Utrecht enters to-day on 
the fourteenth year of the ion of his 
archiepiscopal see. The archbishop was cheered 
in a way such as only Teutonic lungs are 
capable of cheering. e Abbé Michaud, of 
Paris, now addressed the congress in German. 
He desired to have it stated that the union of the 
Churches must be effected on the ground of the first 
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seven genuine cumenical councils. He also de- 
sired to know whether the French Old Catholics, 
not having any premises for holding Divine service, 

ight not attend at the Greek-Oriental churches 
and there receive the sacraments. The chairman 
replied that the use of the Greek churches for Old- 
Catholic Divine service is unobjectionable, but that 
the receiving of the sacraments from the hands of 
Greek priests can be admitted only in case of in- 
evitable necessity, not on principle, as the com- 
munio in sacris presupposes a union of the Churches 
not yet existing. The committee for preparing the 
reunion of the Christian sects was now elected. It 
is composed of Dollinger, Friedrich, Lanzen, 
Reusch, Reinkens, Lutterbeck, Michelis, Schulte, 
Rottels, and Abbé Michaud. Appellationsgerichts- 
rath Rottels reported on the rights of the Old 
Catholics. His leading principle is that the so- 
called Old Catholics are not a new confession re- 
8 i recognition, but that they are the real 

atholic Church, with the right to all the Church’s 
rights. To assert these rights they must restore 
the clerical organisation, and have bishops at their 
head. The Governments must not only refuse to 
recognise the Vatican decrees, but acknowledge the 
Old Catholics as members of the Catholic Church. 
The report was adopted with the amendment of the 
Bavarian Bezirksrichter Reuthner, that dotations 
for the Old Catholic parish priests shall be de- 
manded from the State. The congress also adopted 
the motion of Appellationsgerichtsrath Petri and 
77 I Friedrich, that rr 
of the obligatory civil marriage and the keeping o 
the civil registers by lay officials is absolutely 
necessary. Advocate Schmidt’s motion that the 
Old Catholic congregations shall take legal steps to 
revindicate the Catholic Church property and 
foundations, was voted unanimously. It was now 
resolved that the directing committee of the Old 
Catholics is to have its seat alternately at Munich 
and Cologne, for the next year at Munich. 

At the public meeting at half-past four p.m., the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Ely addressed a very 
numerous audience, and after him a number of 
German orators, among them Huber and Michelis, 
spoke on the great task of Church reform on the 
basis of truth and Christian union throughout the 
world, for the accomplishment of which the con- 
gress had met. 


On Sunday, the Rev. M. Thiirlings celebrated 
High Mass at the Church of St. Pantaleon. As 
many ple as the church could hold were pre- 
sent. The Archbishop of Utrecht occupied a seat 
in the choir. Dr. —— preached on the 
aims of Old Catholicism and the movement for 
national union in Germany, even on the field of 
religion. The last meeting of the delegates was 
opened at noon. The chairman, Professor Schulte, 
said that reunion with the German Protestants was 
also desired. Till now, only the representatives of 
the lican and Russian Charches been heard. 
A member of the German Protestant Church, Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, would now speak. 
Professor Bluntschli then rose, and said that it was 
an act of co on the part of the Old Catholic 
Committee to invite him, the president of the 
German Protestant Association, to the Congress. 
He knew that the Old Catholics and the German 
Protestants occupy different historic ground, and 
that the first are nearer to the lican and Rus- 
sian than to the German Protestant Church. Great 
applause greeted the speaker when he pointed out 

rnicious consequences to y of the Thi 

ears’ War, provoked by the Jesuits, who would 
provoke a similar catastrophe again if they had the 

wer. Germany has learned (said the speaker) 
that religious affairs are not to be settled by force, 
and that contrary opinions even on the most 
important religious questions must be allowed to 
stand 2 The Germans will hol 1 fast by the 
result of three centuries of history, the community 
created by literature and science, and the formation 
of a new, great, and mighty State. As to the 
praiseworthy Old Catholic endeavours for reunion, 
the ker wished to make clear the point of view 
of the. German Protestants. According to his 
opinion, a reunion on the ground of dogma is im- 
possible. Among Protestants themselves it is not 
possible, and it is also not Also in refe- 
rence to the constitution of the Church, a reunion 
is not possible. But in some things an understand- 
ing may be arrived at—in the rejection of the abso- 
lutism of Rome, the rejection of Jesuitism, and 
the greater regard for the lay members of 
gations. Union is easiest with res to morals 
and the conduct of life. The speaker dwelt on the 
friendly relations now existing between the 
Lutheran and Reformed tions, former] 
so hostile. The chief task is to reject the Chure 
principle which has existed till now: the preten- 
sion of being in possession of the absolute truth, 
and the right to damn all those who do not believe 
in that truth. The Church must say now, I am 
in ion of the truth, but I do not presume 
to alone in possession of the truth. Every 
formulation of truth is only relative, not ab- 
solute. Thus, the Churches will be able to 
exercise hospitality towards one another, as 
the Old Catholics are now doing, The chairman 
expressed. the thanks of the Congress to Professor 
Bluntschli for his open and manly statement; and 
communicated a letter from the Armenian Arch- 
bishop expressing regret at not being able to be 
present. He communicated also a very short regis- 
tered letter received by the committee. It runs, 
„Be damned for all eternity.” Three cheers were 
given for the Armenian patriarch who has resisted 
80 valiantly the tyranny of Rome. On the motion 


of Professor Huber the formation of a central Old 
Catholic Committee at Cologne for the north of 
Germany, and of another at Munich for the south 
of Germany was resolved. Switzerland has already 
her own central committee, and to the Old Catho- 
lics of Austrian Hungary it was left to provide their 
own organisation. t one o'clock the chairman 
closed the deliberations, and the congress separated 
after giving, on the pro of Professor Huber, a 
most hearty cheer for the chairman. 

The last public meeting took place in the evening, 
and occupied over four — More than 4,000 
persons were present. 


SPEECHES OF THE FOREIGN VISITORS. 


The following were the hes delivered at the 
preliminary meeting referred toabove. The Bishop 
of Maryland said: 


I come, a poor infirm man, under the pressure of the 
solicitude of hundreds of my brethren, to represent the 
earnest anxiety with which they are watching the won- 
derful origin and growth of this movement, for which 
hundreds and thousands of hearts in the Catholic 
Church in our country—which claims to be Catholic 
because she adheres to the truth of our Lord—are 

raying. They adhere with the brethren here to the 

ruth in its simplicity, to the truth in its fulness, to the 

truth in its clearness, as our Lord gave it, and with 
which the Church was charged, to hand it down and to 
spread it through all mankind, Therefore they have 
had the deepest interest in this movement, and in the 
men whom God has raised up in His own time to 
originate it. Hundreds of churches have prayers 
in America during the past two weeks, in order that 
the blessing of God from on high might rest upon this 
meeting and its objects. (Cheers.) And it was to 
express this, and the sympathy of the American Church- 
men for their brethren in Germany, that I was forced 
to come. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Ely (Dr. Harold Browne) said :— 

Forgive me if I speak in the English language. I 
would ask you to remember that the lish tongue is 
closely related to the German tongue, and that we ma 
consider ourselves therefore as closely related in blood, 
in ideas, and in affection. And I may venture to 
remind you that the English Church in olden times 
did great service to Germany in sending Wilfred the 
Great, more commonly called Saint Boniface, the great 
a e of Germany; and I may also remind you that 
the Church of England now is the same Church as that 
which sent Saint Boniface to Germany. We think it 
to be still the same—the same Apostolic Church which 
it was then—with the same faith, with the same creeds, 
the same sacraments, the same bishops, the same priests, 
the same deacons; and therefore we hold t we 
have still the same sympathy with the Germans and 
the German Church which the English Church had with 
the Germans in the time of St. Boniface. And I may 
also venture to say that the whole people of England 
feel the deepest sympathy with the Germans in their 


present important s o for faith and truth. (Cheers.) 
And we are i whom you have the 
great honour of asking to come here, coming to show 


our sym y, and to assure you of our ‘ 
and wi the pre er that this great movement may be 
blessed by A hey God, to the preservation and to 
the further enlightenment of truth, and the faith, and 
the strengthening of the Church. (Cheers.) We feel 
very sure that on the one hand it is most important 
that we too should retain the true Catholic faith, and 
the true Catholic status of the Church, but at the same 
time that there should be an assertion of individual 
liberty, not of individual licence. We have the fullest 
belief that all the Old Catholics here assembled desire 
to continue in the unity of Catholic faith and of the 


Catholic Church, in the further o for full right 
and true Christian freedom. We think it to bea 
good omen that we meet together in this ancient city 


of Cologne—(cheers)—famous for many great men and 
many good deeds, and with which we feel t in- 
terest, from the fact that one whose writings are 
known and loved amon us—Thomas & Kempis— 
laboured much in this city. We think that if the true 
spirit of Thomas & Kempis still prevails amongst us 
it will lead to a happy issue of this very tand most 
important movement. I must not venture to take up 
your time longer, but I can wm | assure you of my own 
gratitude for the honour which you have done me in 
asking me to come here, and of the earnest desire of 
— and of my Church, and, I may add, of my coun- 


try—earnest ers and desire that you may all be 
led by the Holy § Spirit of God, unto all 


truth, in all love, 
and in all unity ; and if so, then I believe that though 
this may seem like, in some degree, a division, it will 


at last lead to ter and more enduring unity and 
peace. (Cheers. 
The Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth) said :— 


With the permission of your honoured President, I 
request leave to add a very few words to those which 
have been spoken by my right reverend brethren. My 
right reverend brother, the Bishop of Maryland, has 
declared to you that prayers have been offered Ae from 
many churches in America for the blessing of = 
this holy and honourable cause. Permit me to sa 
in the diocese over which, by God's providence, I have 
been called to preside, namely, the diocese of Lineoln 
there are no less than eight hundred churches, and 
about a thousand priests, all united under one bishop. 
And allow me to say that in the catbedral church of 
Lincoln next Sunday, according to the order which I 
have given, prayers will go up for this cause of yours to 
the Throne of Grace, and an order has been given like- 
wise that in the eight hundred churches of the diocese 
there should be prayers for the blessing of God upon 
this sacred cause. (Cheers.) And I have taken the 
liberty, the great liberty, of mentioning this fact to you 
in order to show to you that we feel deep interest in the 
struggle in which you are engaged, in defence of the 
truth and in the contest against error and usurpation. 
In conclusion, let me add that I trust by the blessing of 
God it may come to pass, that we may not only be 
permitted to pray for you but to pray with you. 
(Great applause.) The time may come, I trust, when 
we may all united with you in the same Church, in 
the same Scripture, in the same prayers, and in the 


same sacraments, and that having 13 one God 
through one Divine Saviour, and by the inspiration of 


8 — 


one spirit upon earth, we may afterwards, when this 
transitory life is over, be permitted to stand 
with you and sing praises, for ever and ever, to the 
blessed and undivided Trinity in eternal glory as beati- 
fied spirits, before the Throne of (Great 
applause. ) 


At the 28 of the deputies next day (Friday) 
the Bishop of Lincoln delivered an address in 
Latin, — it proper that he should s in 
— lan age * e Old Catholic * e —— 
isten wi t interest, an uent 
applauded. The bishop, after — Bw + the 
easure he felt in meeting the members of the 


Our fathers, who more than three hundred 
laboured for the reformation of the Church, 
fortitude the spoiling of their goods, contumelies 
imprisonment, and death at the stake, at the hand’ o 
the partisans of the Roman Pontiff. They were crowned 
with martyrdom ; they conquered by suffering ; but 
they made no schism in the Catholic Church. 
The bishop added, that they did not introduce any 
novelty into the Church of Christ, but restored 
what was ancient, corrected what was depraved, 
set aside what was superstitious, and amended what 
was corrupt. They truly were Old Catholics. 
„Look, his lordship continued, “at our Liturzy, 
which is consentaneous with that of the Old Catholic 
Church.“ Referring to the objection that schism had 
arisen between the lish Church and the Roman 
Pontiff, the bishop said that we had been excom- 
municated by the Pope because we were untrilling to be 
in communion with his errors, “but (he added) in 
excommunicating us the Pope, to that extent, excom- 
municated the Primitive Church. He excommunicated 
the Apostles—(cheers)—and if I may say so, he excom- 
municated Christ, aud in excommunicating Christ he 
excommunicated himself. He cut himself off from the 
Catholic Church. Rome made a schism. We endure 
a schism.” (Loud cheers.) 
The bishop went on to add that he did not deny 
the character of a Church to the Church of Rome, 
in so far as it was in harmony with the Catholic 
and Primitive Church of Christ, and in so far as it 
retained the things of Christ. The baptism of 
Christ, even when administered by Judas, wasa 
true baptism, and the Arian bishops, though 
heretical, were still bishops. The speaker oy 
ceeded to exhort the Old Catholics to submit to a 
schism, but not to create one sons not to be in too 
t hurry to institute new bishops, or to y 
invade the dioceses assigned to other 2 
They had not bishops yet, but they had priests. 
Let them restore the Primitive Church. Let them 
circulate the Sacred Scriptures in the 9 
tongue, so that they might be heard and read by 
all. Let them restore the ancient symbols of the 
Church, preach the Gospel, provide for the pure 
and unmutilated and uncorrupted sacraments of 
Christ. If they did this, Christ in His own time 
would raise up bi among them, and in the 
meantime He would not impute to them the lack of 
an 17 The bishop then exhorted them to 
imitate the example of the Apostle Paul in — 
ing to Cesar. If they were in reality Old Catholics, 
Cesar would recognise them. He did not see how 
Cwsar could recognise two Pontifical Churches, two 
Churches of Trent, sharply conflicting one with 
the other, in one and the same ion; and, if he 
might say so, the Pontifical and Tridentine had 
by logical consequence been converted into the 
Vatican Church. A Cwsar might naturall 


race, 


ask 
why if they were 3 they did not ac ow- 
ledge the Pope ? hy they resisted him? Why 
they rebelled against all the bishops of the Pope ? 


But if oe were truly Old Catholics, and appealed 
from the Pope to God, from the Roman court and 
Vatican council to Christ, the Apostles and the 
Primitive Church, Cesar could not but 
them as the most faithful and active vindicators of 
his anthority, and the most efficacious defenders of 
the ro ignity against its present enemies and 
distu the State, who were assailants of their 
country, ready to cast down all Divine and human 
laws to be trampled under the feet of the Roman 
Pontiff. The bishop concluded an eloquent oe 
amid loud cheers, by saying that if things not 
take this desirable course might count upon 
recognition as confessors and martyrs from all who 
love and venerate God, and on blessing from 
Heaven which awaits those who in this age of 
— piety have opened to all the unity in 
tru 


The President, Dr. Von Schulte, in thanking the 
— bishops for their speeches, said that the 
Ol — could not agree to every point therein 
contained. 


DEAN STANLEY AND THE “OLD CATHOLICS.” 


The following letter has been addressed to Pro- 
fessor x. Munich, by the Dean of West- 
minster, in answer to an invitation to attend the 
meeting of the Old Catholics ” :— 

In the bope that I shall be able to be present, I 
venture to trouble you with a few words which ma 
explain beforehand the grounds of my sympathy wit 
the movement. . 
I consider that it represents the combination of 
two ideas—each necessary for the healthy develop- 
ment of all churches at this time; especially neces- 
sary for the churches to which you and we respectively 
belong. 
The first is the paramount duty of maintaining 
ublicly the truths and the reforms which many ac- 
— in secret without respect of persons or 
popular prejudices, and also of endeavouring to bring 
the —— the teaching, und the practice of the 
Church into conformity with that higher as of 
Christianity which Divine Providence has it 
home to us by the experience of history, by the 1 t 
of science, by the increased knowledge of the Bible 


— — — — 
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of knowledge, and by the growth of 
and civilisation. In these 1 England 
has already owed much to Protestant Germany; and, 
if your movement advances, we hope that it may have 
much to learn from Catholic Germany also. 
this ameliora- 
best be accomplished, not by 
so leaving them a prey to in- 
fanaticism, not by founding new sects 
probably become narrower than the Churches 


have but b ing whatever germs 
Tol los’ aon tobe eal he ele 
ro alreacly exist. 


This is peculiarity, as I understand it, which 
rightly distinguishes the leaders of the Old Catholics” 
from of the sixteenth century and 


N 
i 


sects i seventeenth. In our own 
to me, no alternative open to 
either to stand altogether aloof 
rganisations, or else 
to his Church to work within it and 


difficult, I would h not impossible, 
is what n Oatholics seem to be at- 
in and elsewhere. This is what 
urchmen desire to achieve in the Churches of 


i 
. 
HL 


1 


i 


i 


ouble ground on which I welcome this 
the hope that out of it may grow (if I 
spoken by the illustrious Dollinger some 
union, not in the form of an immediate 
combination of te confessions, not a 
one Church by the other, but a pro- 

tion for all, a common yearning of each, 
the help of the other, to free itself from its own 
sidedness, and to fill up the gaps of its 

life. Out of His communion 

t of His Truce of God,” out of His 
, may there em at last (when, under 
of a gentler air, the icy crust of sectarian 

differences thaws and melts away) a higher unity, which 


7 
HL 
N 
7427 


shall embrace the whole field of historical and also of 
religious truth, such as every true patriot and Christian 
songs to see accom 
The following 2 the ee 2 
been adopted by congress. ey are 
pastoral organinaton 2. b weg to the 
e 
— of the i of the separated Christian 
urches. 3. Those to rights of the 
Old Catholics as inst the Governments. The 
resolutions to Old Catholic pas- 
and relation of the Old 


to other confessions,” were as follows: 


declares its adherence to the following 
which attach to the declaration of the 
tide Ir. and the resolutions of 


871: 
who have 


# 


the sacrament enjoinin 
bation of toe op, — 2 — 
considered as bi g 


the restrictions of the pastoral activity, 
the diocesan classification, cannot be — 


oder the present ciroumstan pries 

‘ without institution, and in spite of the prohi - 
bition of the bishop fallen from the old faith, perform 
all functions. 

In so far as the observation of the liturgical ordi- 
nances is not ble—for instance, as regards the 
solemnisation of the mass on the consecrated altar, — 
ta 


consecration of Church utensils and 


6. a Catholic Church cannot be procured for 
the celebration of Divine service, an Evangelical one, or 
X may unhesitatingly be made use of. 
7. traditional liturgical usages are to be retained 
ble. The use of the German language 
nistration of the sacraments and other 


various 

suitable address to the R tism, in- 

Wr ro , f 
6 out o orm 0 ent o 

— — d ionably justifiabl 
a 6 an uestio 0 

reform will be attained b the abol ye 


sti for the mass, 
of 


*. 
of other faiths, be avoided. While the priests 
truths of the Gospel the principal sub- 
preachings and instructions, they will at 
* 4 8 * Christian and a peg 
ve the way for agreement among the 
: the various confessions. 2 


10. it depends on local necessities and circumstances 
whether the performance of oe functions, and 
the holding of Divine service restricted: to special 
cases, or r a regular pastorate, under a priest 
and elders, is to be establi . When the latter is 
done, everything is to be avoided which would call up 
the 14 — of a separation from the Catholic Church, 
or become prejudicial to the rights of the existing 
community, to the Church, and the Church proparty. 

11. For the attainment of greater unity, and to 
prevent possible errors of judgment, the local com- 
mittees are recommended to report in detail to the 


: 


central committee regarding the intended pastoral 
organisation. 

2. In regard to the churchly validity of the celebra- 
tion of marriage, with respect to the security of the 
secular validity of the same, special p tions are 
reserved. The following is to be remarked :—a, Accord- 
ing to prevailing ecclesiastical laws the declaration of 
consent on the part of the Catholic bride and brid m 
must take place before the competent priest and two 
witnesses ; and consequently, wherever an Old Catholic 

tion is organised, this must take place before 
the priest of the same, or a n duly empowered b 
him. 5. If the priest has fallen from the CatHolic fait 
by acknowledging the Vatican innovations, the declara. 
tion of consent before two witnesses, also the so-called 
civil marriage, is sufficient to establish the validity of 
the marriage. In this case, however, the Catholic bridal 
couple should, in order not to be deprived of the usual 
benediction of the Church on the union, repair to the 
priest of a neighbouring Old Catholic congregation, or 
be married by another priest. 

13. For those hindrances to marriage which rest on 
positive ecclesiastical law, and from which it is custo- 
mary to receive dispensation, it is not necessary, under 
the present circumstances, to desire an Episcopal or 
Papal dispensation. They are only so far binding on 
the conscience according as reasons do not exist which 
would materially justify the dispensation. 

14. In connection with a resolution adopted in 
Munich, that so long as we do not in Germany 
a bishop acknowledging the Old ‘Catholic faith, it is 

rmitted to apply to foreign bishops, especially to the 

ishops of the Utrecht Church and Armenian Church, 
to perform Epi 1 functions, especially the admini- 
stration of the con ation, and for the ordination of 
suitable candidates for the priesthood ; in connection, 
further, with that resolution, we maintain the right to 
establish a regular episcopal jurisdiction—that worthy 
men be chosen by the priests and the representatives of 
the congregations, who have remained true to the Old 
Catholic faith, as bishops, to be consecrated by an 
orthodox (O. C.) bishop; and that he shall first of all 
perform the Episcopal functions in the manner of the 
missionary bishops of the ancient Church. 

15. The 3s elects a committee of seven 
members, of whom threé shall be theologians, two 
canonists, and two laymen. They shall * all pre- 

measures for the election of bishops, having to 

ne:—(a) The p time for election, the 
residence, the bishop's dotation, and bis rela- 

tions the Government and to the congregations. 
(6) The date of election, and to call together the 
electoral assembly. * The order in the election, with 
the proviso, that all priests belonging to us, and, 
according to the size of the community, one or two 
delegates from every tion, as well as the mem- 
I — — committee, be op ne as electors. (d) 

o take the necessary steps in regard to the consecra- 
tion and the relations with the Government. 


The names of the members of the committee 
are:— Professor Friedrich, Professor 
Hasenklee, Professor Maasen, Professor Michelis, 
Walfing — —— —— Schulte, and Herr 
u , owing resolutions were adopted 
at the second meeting of the Assembly of Deputies, 
and relate to the question of the reunion of the 
Christian Churches :— 


cin ge gig Aral ression of a hope for a 
reunion the now divided Christian 22 ah as 
contained in the Munich programmes of Whitsuntide 
and September, 1871. It expresses the wish that the 
theologians of all confessions may direct their attention 
to this 11 and clects a committee, to which the 
commission is given— 

1. To put itself into communication with the already 
existing (or those in course of formation) societies for 
the Removal of Churchly Schism. 

2. To make and uce scientific examination, in 
regard to the existing differences, and to show the 
possibility of their removal; and to promote the 
ee pak pen of the results of these examinations in theo- 

ical scientific works and journals. 

To promote by means of popular writings and 
essays the knowledge of the doo — „and con- 
dition of the se my 22 an 2 ene I — 

roper appreciation of the existing points of unity an 
Jifference, and to awaken and to maintain in wider 
circles the understanding of, and interest in, this 
desirable approach. 


The Congress passed, further, the following re- 
solutions res the rights of the Old Catholics 
as against the State and the Vatican Catholics :— 


The Congress confidently trusts and expects that the 
Governments of the German and 1 — as well 
as that of Switzerland, will take a firm and clear posi- 
tion in the present religious troubles ; accordingly, not 
only that will uphold tho declaration contained in 
official decrees, ‘‘ no legal efficacy is to be attached 
to the Vatican decreos of the 18th of July, 1870;” but 
also will give cal realisation to the difference— 
which was the basis of this declaration—between the 
Catholic Church, legally and historically founded, and 
as such ised by the State on the one side, and on 
the other, the Ultramontane-Romish Church, consti- 
tuted by those decrees, and devoid of every dogmatic 
and historical basis; this practical realisation to be at- 
tained in that they (the Governments): (a) Consider 
the Catholics holding fast to the Old Catholic Church, 
and who repudiate the Vatican decrees as an innovation 
as members of the Church ised by the State, and 
as such to be protected. (5) On the o hand, that 
they consider the bishops who have adopted the Vatican 
innovation—and their o —as deprived of every 
jurisdiction over the Old Catholics, who without this are 
declared in the Vatican decrees as not belonging to the 
New Catholic seot. 

That, — a necessary consequence from these two 


paragraphs :— 

1. After the election of bishops, on the basis of an 
electoral ordigance to te a topte i by the congress, 
and after their consecration, to recognise them as 
bishops of th» Catholic Church, and accordingly :—1. 
To consider them as endowed with the same compe- 
tency over the Old Catholic communities as belo to 
Catholic bisho 21283 to the existing laws. To 

t to the elected bishops dotations from the State 
ry. 3. To consider the Old Catholic priests as 
entitled to appointment to the livings under the patron- 


| age of the State, and to the institutions of the State, 


and to t to them dotations from the funds of the 
State. To consider, for the present, an Old Catholic 
bishop, though residing in another State, as legitima 
tised for the exercise of episcopal jurisdiction. 5. To 
receive from the elected bishops the oath of loyalty. 
And will further recognise :— 

2. The priests chosen by the Old Catholic communi- 
ties are to be considered as priests competent to perform 
all acts with | effioficy to which the State attri- 
bute civil effects, in especial to the celebration of mar. 
riage and the keeping of the civil register, according to 
usage, or tu the laws of the State. 

3. The general introduction of the obligatory civil 
marriage, and the surrender of the civil register to 
civil officials, are declared by the congress to be 
we Aro oe 

. The Old Catholic communities are, as such, by 
reason of the recognition of the Catholic Church in the 
State, and without an especial granting of corporative 

ights being n , juristic persons, legitimated 

subjects, to whom is admitted the exercise of those 
rights which the law of the State permits to religious 
communities, or which belong to them, according to 
ecclesiastical law. 

5. The Old Catholics are not bound to contribute to 
the ecclesiastical objects of the New Catholics. 

6. The Old Catholic communities are urgently recom- 
mended to strive for the re ion of the property of 
the Catholic Church, by administrative and legal pro- 


wm 

7. The Old Catholics have the unqualified right to de- 
mand the joint use of all churchies consecrated to the 
Catholic service, since the same are consecrated to the 
Catholic worship, whether we assume that the church 
belongs to itself, or adopt the theory that the end would 
or us in demanding it, or whether, according to the 
aw of the land, the religious community is the possessor, 
— the apostasy of the one cannot rob the other of its 
rights. * 

8. The Old Catholics retain all rights to the other 
Church properties, livings, schools, &c. 

9. The Old Catholivs have retained the claim to de- 
mand sums ted by the budget for Catholic worship 
12 1 mes f 5 7 the Old 

. For the out o ints 5 to 7 the Ok 
Catholic Central — for — country will enter 
into an understanding with the State. 


These resolutions embrace the substance of what 
has been accomplished by the Old Catholic dele- 
gates. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 


The official correspondence between the Emperor 
of Germany and Prince Bismarck on the one hand, 
and the Bishop of Ermeland on the other, on the 
subject of the bishop’s non-appearance atthe recent 
centenary festival at Marienburg, has been pub- 
lished. On the 22nd of last month the bishop ad- 
dressed a letter to the Emperor, with regard to 
his attendance at Marienburg. The Emperor, in 

ly, requested the bishop to state that he was 
willing to obey the laws of the land to their fullest 
extent. Onthe 5th instant the Bishop of Erme- 
land addressed a second letter to the Emperor, in 
which, the 11 acknowledges the unlimited 
sovereignty of the secular authorities in so far as 
the affairs of the State are concerned ; but, on the 
other hand, declares that in matters of faith the 
revelation of the Almighty is the sole and incontre- 
vertible law, and that on that point he can only 
bow to the authority of the Church. 

The letter of Prince Bismarck, in his capacity as 
official counsellor to the Emperor, considers the 
bishop’s reception by the peror only com- 
— e with the dignity of the Crown when every 

oubt of the bishop's acknowledging the authority 
of the laws of the country should have been re- 
moved, and if he consequently would acknowledge 
to the Emperor that in pronouncing excommunica- 
tion without the previous knowledge of the Govern- 
ment he had contravened the law of the land. On 
the llth inst., the bishop informed the Emperor 
that the Imperial Chancellor's missive was at 
variance with the previous letter from the Emperor, 
and would prevent his taking — in the Marien- 
burg solemnities. Prince Bismarck, in a final 
letter, dated the 16th inst., points out that the 
bishop has added considerations and reservations to 
his declaration of the 5th inst. which render tha 
real tenour of that declaration doubtful. The 
Imperial Chancellor remarks that he had called for 
an acknowledgment of the fact that the bishop erred 
against the laws, and that the bishop has not re- 
sponded to this call. 

The Prussian Government show a manifest desire 
to help the new ecclesiastical movement. It is some 
time since M. Falck decreed the total exemption of 
Old Catholics from church-rates and tithes to infal- 
liblist incumbencies. And now the German papers 
record a further concession on the part of the 
Prussian Government which places the Old 
Catholic” faith legally on the same footing as the two 

t recognised Churches—namely, by acknow- 
edging the binding force of its ministers’ acts. 
The principle is expressed in a series of injunctions 
to various officials, political and ecclesiastical, re- 
ating infalliblist priests to enter births, marriages, 
c., solemnised by their Old Catholic” colleagues 
in the parish books, on the request of those clergy- 
men. Also, the right of meeting in consecrated 
places without special police permission has been 
granted, which is in fact to admit the community 
to equality with the infalliblist and Protestant 
churches. Other sects—for instance, the Free 
Religious Community ’—are allowe | to meet under 
the political, and not, at the Old Catholics,” 
under the ecclesiastical law. 


ELECTORS AND DISESTABLISHMENT.—Signs are 
thickening that at the next general election Dis- 
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establishment will be a chief if note chief ques- 
tion of the Liberal programme. Mr. Hughes’s 
reception at Frome evinced that soundness on that 
point is a cardinal creed with not a few of the rank- 
and-file of Liberalism. From Carnarvonshire 
symptoms that support of Mr. Miall’s motion is a 
srucical test of what is required in a Liberal repre- 
sentative, are also forthcoming in respect to another 
M. P. of the same nams—Mr. W. Bulkeley Hughes. 
Welsh electors are almost all in complete accord 
with the Liberation movement, and naturally those 
of the Carnarvon boroughs feel themselves not quite 
en rapport with their present member who did not 
support the motion for inquiry. They are therefore 
preparing a requisition to elicit his views on the 
subject, to the end that if they give no promise of 
greater harmony with the feeling of the con- 
stituency in future, a more suitable representative 
may at the first opportunity be selected. Thus, it 
is evident electors are strongly alive to the impor- 
tance of the subject, and when once the feeling 
becomes general it will be idle for members or 
candidates to ignore it. If they cannot conscien- 
tiously keep abreast of the times they must fall 
out, and let some one more vigorously disposed give 
effect to the views held by the elective body. 


Wuen ro Expecr 4 GENERAL Synop.—The 
Diocesan Synod of Brechin have had under con- 
sideration the desire, stated to be very general 
throughout the Church, for a general synod to 
revise and readjust certain of the canons, 
and for the settlement of various other ques- 
tions. An animated discussion as to the desira- 
bility of this took place, and ultimately Dean Thom 
moved that they memorialise the College of Bishops, 
praying them to delay the calling of such a synod 
until the minds of the faithful were in a more settled 
condition. The motion being carried, it is evident 
that if the prayer is acceded to, the general synod 
may be expected to meet some time about the Greek 
Calends. What with the Bennett and Purchas 
judgments ; the MacDonnell and Kempe imbroglio ; 
the Athanasian controversy ; and Broad, Low, 
Intermediate, and High Church differences—there 
seems little reason to anticipate that the minds 
of the faithful will be quite equable for many a 
Jong day. The homogeneity of Churchdom is such 
that though questions in dispute are definitely 
settled, time after time, some Donnybrook spirit is 
sure to refuse to accept the situation, and the 
whole battle has to be fought over again; often 
with the same eventual result. Nor do the signs of 
the times bode that within the Establishment all 
will be peace for the future. A thousand hints are 
in the air, that unless so-and-so is done, or this and 
that undone, there will be trouble in the camp; so 
that what with one thing or the other, the horizon 
betides that if faithful minds have not been exer- 
cised sufficiently in the past, the time to come will 
not allow them to stagnate. Altogether, it must be 
admitted that the Brechin Synod were very happy— 
not to say canny—in their motion for shelving the 
general synod to that very very indefinite period 
when the minds of the faithful will be in a more 
settled condition. 


CuurcH DEFENCE AND ReErorm.—Unlike the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Barry, Canon of Wor- 
cester, is a believer in Church defence, and last 
week, in the Kidderminster Music-hall, delivered 
himself of his ideas on the subject. Said the rev. 
Doctor, with a beautiful ambiguity, ‘‘ Church re- 
form and Church defence were both necessities, and 
while reform was the best means of defence, defence 
was essential to any true reform,” which is certainly a 
most ingenious way of mystifying the subject, and 
making it as clear as mud. How the defence of 
the anomalies permeating the whole system of the 
Establishment is to eventuate in their reform, is a 


paradox it is only given to a Principal of King’s | 


College to unravel. The intellect of Kidderminster 
must indeed be of a high order if the force of the 
proposition was at once evident, though, to be sure, 
the burgesses, who at one time chose Mr. Lowe for 
their representative, afterwards regaling him with 
brickbats, may be expected to be harder headed 
than the average. However, Dr. Barry afterwards 
strove to explain his explanation. Church defence 
does not mean merely a defence of its property, 
privileges, or dignity, but also ‘‘a defence of the 
true position of the Church as a national Church, 
embodying national Christianity, and having a 
spiritual leadership for the good of the nation.” 
Really a very pretty way of putting things, only, 
unfortunately, the Church, though miscalled 
national, is repudiated by over half the nation. 
The national Christianity supposed to be embodied 
therein is in many instances very queer Christianity 
indeed, and even declared unchristian by not a few 


within its borders, while the spiritual leadership 


for the nation’s good is an airy figment, seeing that 
hardly two bishops think alike, and what is frowned 


at in one diocese is the pathway to favour in press unctions within Swiss territory, and 
another, so that it is impossible to decide on what. 


that spiritual leadership, of which Dr. Barry thinks 
so highly, is composed. As to reform, however, 
the rev. canon was a little clearer, summing it up 
that it implied continuity of life and principle, 
but modification of detail and letter.” After which, 
the report says, he went on to specify various re- 
spects in which he thought the Church might be 
better adapted to the times, which, in truth, it is 
sadly in need of. Altogether, Dr. Barry’s contribu- 
tion to the hydra-headed subject is not likely to 
result in any startling changes, and when Church- 
men reflect on the views of the Bishop of St. Asaph 


and then on thoso of the Canon of Worcester, they 


may be forgiven if they remain inert, for Who 
shall decide, when doctors disagree ?’’ a course of 
precedure which is, however, open to the objection 
that— 

When ill indeed, 

Een dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed. 
And all those who feel the pulse of the Establish- 
ment are agreed on at least one point, that ill 
indeed is none too strong a description of her case. 


The Western Morning News says that Canon 
Mitchell, of St. George’s Church, Taunton, has 
received an Anglican clergyman and his wife into 
the Romish Church, 


The Dublin Evening Post states that the Roman 
Catholic bishops were to assemble yesterday (Tues- 
day) in Maynooth, and that the vital question of 
education will engage their attention. The imme- 
diate publication of a manifesto is expected. 


Tux DIsESTABLISHMENT Movxuxxr.— Mr. Mason 
Jones, who has only recently recovered from a lon 
and serious illness, is about to deliver a series o 
speeches in all the leading towns on the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the English 
Church.” The first meeting on the subject will be 
held in the Free-trade Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
October 8th ; Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., in the chair. 
—Manchester Examiner. 


Tux ATHANASIAN CREED.—We are informed, on 
good authority, that several serious and weighty 
e tulations inst any tampering with the 
Athanasian Creed have been recently addressed to 
Archbishop Tait, from several of the oldest, most 
revered, and most eminent of the colonial prelates— 
in two cases with the sanction of the bishops of a 
whole province ; in others, with the active support 
and 8 of the diocesan chapters. It is said 
that, in due course, the documents conveying these 
e tulations will be published. — Church imes 

R. MiaLL's Motion Next Sessron. — In the 
eourse of a speech at Mold, Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
M.P., made an interesting announcement. Me 
Miall, he stated, had done him the honour of 

uesting him to second the motion with respect 
to the State Church next session. It is appropriate 
that a Welsh member, and a Liberal who has for 
many years taken a prominent in securing reli- 
gious 1 should occupy this position, and we 
may be confident that Mr. — will discharge 
his important duty with eloquence and ability. It 
is well, too, that the seconder of Mr. Miall’s motion 
should be a Churchman and the son of a clergyman, 
because it will help to destroy the impression that 
Disestablishment is — a Dissenters’ ques- 
tion. Some of the best men in the Church support 
it, and to confound opposition to establishment with 
opposition to the Church is to commit a mistake for 
which there is no excuse, or to make a mean and 
dishonest use of a vulgar error for the purpose of 
discrediting one’s opponents. —Cewestry 4 doertiser. 

Dr. NEWMAN AND THE VaTican.—‘‘ A Catholic 
La ” writes to the Jimes.—‘‘ The English 
public, which, in spite of difference of belief, has 
such a high opinion of Dr. Newman and forms such 
a just estimate of his power, will be surprised to 
learn that his recent letters, instead of being wel- 
comed as a L and opportune defence of the 
Pope's infallibility, as rightly understood, have 
been very coldly received by the small but influ- 
ential faction which convulsively attempts not only 
to narrow Catholic liberty, but to impart its own 

uliar bias to the great body of English Catholics. 

e of the iarities of this clique is a singular 
jealousy of Dr. Newman’s silent and involuntary 
influence, and which shows itself in the absurd 
attempt to ‘suppress him’ by silence. Conse- 
qucntly one of the Catholic papers known to be 
under influences adverse to Dr. Newman actually 
—— over his letters, which have been discussed 

uring the week all over England, without a word 
of comment, and treats his eloquent and powerful 
defence of Papal infallibility as if it were an event 
of no higher importance than a sermon of Dr. 
Manning's.” ) 

THE Swiss GOVERNMENT 2 THE Porz. — The 
Swiss Government is proceeding rigorously against 
M. Mermillod, the — social Bishop of 
Geneva. As that gentleman persisted in account- 
ing himself a bishop according to the Pope’s 
appointment, contrary to the Swiss laws and con- 
stitution, which require the conjunction of the 
authority of the State as well as the Pope, the 
Council of State has decreed his removal from his 
bishopric (in partibus infidelium) of Hebron. Not 
only will the civil power not recognise the new 
bishopric of Geneva, but it declines to allow the 


exercise of any episcopal functions by virtue of a 


2 — — 


fictitious bishopric. Accordingly, the Council of 
State prohibits M. Mermillod from exercisi 1 * 

0 
eurés of the canton are warned against any recog- 
nition of him in his assumed episcopal character. 
As the Government of the canton is acting in con- 
formity with the Federal Council of Berne, whose 
advice and consent were previously obtained, the 
Swiss authorities have thus taken up an attitude of 
decided antagonism to the Holy See. A telegram 
says that the affair is making a great stir, but no 
disturbances have occurred. Many pamphlets and 
articles have been issued, and songs on the subject 
are being distributed. 


CHRISTIAN UNION IN THE CoLonrEs.—At the 
meeting of the Episcopal Synod at Adelaide, Bishop 
Short thus introduced the subject of Christian 
union: — A strong yearning for closer fellowshi 
in the Gospel has unmistakably manifested itself 
among the various reformed communions. We 
have seen, for instance, prelates of our own church 
in Scotland ministering in the churches of the 
Presbyterian Establishment; and amid the graves or 
the covenanters around the Grey Friars’ Church in 
Edinburgh, the Dean of Westminster has preached. 
. . «+ The growing fellowship amongst the 
Presbyterian bodies, whether Scottish, English, of 
Irish ; whether Baptist, Congregational, or Metho- 
dist in denomination, has not escaped my notice. 
By interchange of pulpits, by fellowship in prayer, 
by holy communion cementing an evangelical 
r by joining together in their various church 
solemnities and charitable institutions, standing 
side by side on the platform, their original principles 
of separation seem to have retired into the back- 
ground, and their specialities of dogmatic opinion 
or church order practically reduced to comparative 


insignificance. hereto they have attained they 
walk by the same rule. Surely the Church of 
England may learn a valuable lesson from these 


their brethren after the common faith. 


CALIFORNIAN CHURCHES AND CHINESE CON- 
VERTS.—The Rev. W. C. Pond, of the Third Con- 
gational Church in San Francisco, has (says the 
hristian Union of New York) been driven from his 
pastorate by the opposition to his stand for the 
admission of Chinese converts to his church. The 
hostile party at last professed to concede the point, 
but turned its warfare upon himself, and he, to end 
the strife, offered his resignation, which the clrurch, 
by advice of a council, accepted. Mr. Pond is the 
California correspondent of the Christian Union, 
and our readers will remember his plain, faithful, 
and moderate articles (written at our special re- 
quest) upon the Chinese in California, and the duty 
of the Christians toward them. He has suffered in 
a good cause, and we give him our heartiest sym- 
pathy—pained and mortified that in any Christian 
church, above all in one of the old New England 
faith, there should have been such bigotry. The 
Chinese converts were to have had six months’ pro- 
bation, and they are said to have given ‘‘ good evi- 
dence”; but the final action in re to them is 
not reported. What will be done with them? We 
say with the Inde :—** That church will be 
watched, that the Christian public may learn 
whether those men, who have driven off a faithful 
and successful pastor really because he believed in 
the Christian principle that God made of one blood 
all nations of men, were earnest in assuring the 
council that they had ‘no disposition to exclude 
the Chinese from membership here. 


Diocesan ConFERENCES.—The Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol hes convened a conference of the 
clergy and laity of his dioaese, to be held next 
month at three places in the diocese—viz., Glou- 
cester, Bristol, and Circencester. The special sub- 
jects to be discussed at these conferences are—(1) 
the best mode of carrying out elementary education 
in its religious and general respects ; and (2) the 
best mode of improving the discipline and practical 
working of the Chu The Bishop of Norwich 
will hold conferences of clergy and laity on October 
23rd and 24th at Norwich, on the 25th at King’s 
Lynn, on the 30th at Ipswich, and on the 3]st at 
—— The subjects will be— (I), Church 
reform and Church Defence and their mutual 
relation? (2), The position and duty of the 
Church in reference to the instruction and examina- 
tion of elementary schools and training colleges in 
religious knowl The Bishop of Peterborough 
will hold a conference of clergy and laity at the 
Town-hall, Northampton, on Thursday and Friday, 
October 3rd and 4th. On Thursday tie Bisho 
will deliver an address, and the conference wil 
then proceed the subject of Church legislation with 
especial reference to the Occasional Services Bill 
and the Burials Bill. On Friday the subjects will 
be Church Defence and the Reform of Diocesan 
Synods.” The Bishop of Oxford intends holding a 
diocesan conference at Christchurch on Thursday, 
October 3rd. : 

Inisu Caruo.ics AND THE Parpacy.—The Dublin 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says that on 
Friday afternoon, unexpectedly, aud in à very 

rivate way, the members of the — — of St. 

ebastian met in the Gresham Hotel, Dublin, under 
the presidency of Captain d’Arcy, of the Pontifical 
Zouaves. There were several priests present, but 
no laymen of any note. Not more than forty 
persons appeared to have attended. It was stated 
that Lord Granard, Lord Archibald or the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark, Mr. Callan, 
M.P., and Lord Walter Kerr have joined the move- 
ment, which has now its organ in the press.—7'he 
Crusader. The immediate object was, it is said in 
a report which was read, to increase the number of 
members in Ireland, and to prepare an organisation 
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powerful to afford material help for the | quently conducted in the church, was very nume- | was held in that place of worship to formally bid 
overthrow of the Italian oe ~ — 1 gro — . The Rev. A. Mines, B. A., of | farewell to the rev. opens: — to — 1 him 

was t the 


— 8 A council „rr fifty active 
honorary members, five of the latter to be 
resident in Ireland and five in England. Resolu- 
condemned the Piedmotitese ” 
priest of the Jesuit 
Delany, late chaplain of the Ponti- 
fical Zouaves. It was stated that the e of 
St. Sebastian now exists in Belgium, 
Holland and Canada. ’ 
Do Missions Pay?—In the August number of 
the Foreign Missionary, the of the American 
Ch is considered at 
is shown that they do 
their commercial value, (2) 
(3) their direct success. 
some statements are so sum- 


resent them. The writer 
byterian Church, and then 
e foreign field for the past 


; 


i 


ten more converts in proportion 
to labou than the home field— 
The number added to the Pres- 


in the United 


EF 


1 


f 


i 


; 
1 


in schools; 6 
educated for a life of Christian 


agree 
sought the aid of Sir Gilbert Scott, who, while de- 
clining the work himself, gave such recommenda- 
tions in relation to the ial circumstances of the 
case, that the above ision was unanimously 
arrived at. 

DewsBury.—A ition service in connection 
with the settlement of the Rev. A. A. Ramsey (late 
of Adelphi Chapel, London), as minister of Trinity 
Church, Dewsbury, was held on Tuesday evening, 
10th inst. Tea was served in the schoolroom to a 
large company; and the public service, subse- 


| 


Heckmondike, presided : and the Revs. W. Tyler, 
of London; R. Bruce, M.A., of Huddersfield ; 
H. Sturt, J. Collier, E. Scott, Ko., of Dewsbury, 
with Mark Oldroyd and Simon Crawshaw, deacons 
of the church, toox part in the proceedings, which 
were of an interesting and profitable character. 

Frampton CoTtreretu.—The memorial stone of 
a new Baptist was laid at Frampton 
Cotterell, on y, by Christopher Goodwin, 
K Brist o = we —— off — . the 1 

tist, of Chippi , and J. 
Morris, of Branswick 541, Bristol. 1 * Rev. 
W. M. Howell, pastor of the church, referred to 
the erection of the old chapel upwards of seventy 
years , and to the pleasing c that had 
taken since that period, up to present, 
and all through the influence of the glorious Gospel. 
A tea-meeting took place in the old chapel, at 
which nearly em wes 8 4 — 
meeting was presided over by erick Wi 5 
of Clevedon, who, after the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and prayer, gave an address in which he ex- 

ressed his anxious desire that souls might be 
rought to the Saviour that night. He then went 
on to refer to the ald chapel in which they were 
met as having a history, and said he remembered 

and good men of the past h- 
walls, wland Hill and Matthew 

ilks being of their number. were also 

iven by the Revs. J. Morris, D. Griffith, J. 
©. Eynon, and F. Thomas. 

Lonpon Missionary Socrery.—The anniver- 
sary meeting of the Bristol auxili to the 
London Missi i was held week. 
On Wednesday morni e annual ing was 


held in — er Co over which Mr. 
Mr. F. W of Clevedon) presided. The report 
referred in feeling terms to death of Mr. H. O. 
Wills, who up to the time of his decease held the 
office of treasurer, but stated that the eldest son of 
that gentleman had consented to hold that office in 
the room of his lamented parent. The financial 
statement of the auxiliary showed that the annual 
income had amounted to 3,1691., which was more 
than 800/. in advance of any previous year. The 
P ; 
J. 8. On 


. Byrnes. Interesting speeches were 
made by the Revs. F. Wilkinson, W. Robinson, 


0 

sionaries by the British public to the spectacle that 
was witnessed in i 7 few months when 
the victorious army returned from the French cam- 
i The Christian Church sent forth her sol- 
iers not to destroy lives but to savethem. When 
those soldiers of the Cross returned to their native 
shores should they not honour them for their work’s 
sake,and give thema hearty welcome? (Hear, 
hear.) The Rev. P. Rutherford moved the first 

resolution as follows :— 


That this , rejoicing in the recent tidings of the 
safety of Dr. Li who was so long an honoured mis- 
sionary of the Society, would record an 
earnest hope and prayer that labours of the heroic 
traveller will tend to hasten the com destruction of 
African sla and will the triumph of 


said tions had been made throughout the 


The 8 in a long and earnest address, 
Uni 2 — Churches in Scotland in aid of 
issionary Society, in 


to its 


work in New Guinea. 8 of slavery, he 
traced its origin to human = ram 6b When he 
thought what istian merchants done to keep 


The Rev. J. S. Moffat seconded the resolution in a 
highly interesting , in which he dwelt upon 
ican life and African travelling. He came there 
that night as an African, having been born 
there and lived the greater of his 
life im that country, and havi travelled 
over many thousands of miles there. Re- 
marking how inaccessible the was, he 
said those who visited it felt a strange ination 
to go onward and open up the country, and that 
went to explain how it was Dr. Livingstone was 
unwilling to leave it. He described in vivid lan- 
the degraded condition in which he found 
the tribes among whom he was sent to labour, and 
inted out the signs of progress which presented 
emselves. Mr. Moffat resumed his seat amid 
prolonged applause. The Rev. F. Wilkinson sup- 
rted the resolution, and gave an interesting 
account of the work of the society in Travancore, 
in Southern India. The resolution having been 
ut to the meeting and carried, the Rev. J. Mac- 
arlane proposed a resolution pledging the meeting 
to warmly support the London Missionary Society 
in its resolution to press forward the evangelistic 
work in New Guinea. This resolution was seconded 
and unanimously adopted. 
DEVONPORT.—PRESENTATION TO THE Rev. Dr. 
Srock.— On Wednesday evening, Sept. 18, a meet- 
ing of the co tion of Morice-square Chapel, 


and of many 


e friends of the Rev. Dr, Stock, : 


with a testimonial. o proceedi opened with 
a public tea, which was attended by about 400 
22 The meeting was presided over by R. C. 
erpell, Esq., IJ. P., and amongst those present 
were the Revs. Professor Charlton, W. Currie, W. 
Andrews, R. Lewis, Dr. Wilson, &c. The meeting 
having been opened with singing and prayer, the 
chairman said they were met that night upon one 
of those occasions which in the course of life some- 
times occurred, and which produced mingled 
feelings of joy and regret. Dr. Stock had been 
with them for er of fifteen years, and he 
must have been endeared atly to those who 
worshi in that chapel. is wes in God’s provi- 
dence that he was going away, and they therefore 
knew that there was wisdom in it. They ought to 
rejoice that a larger sphere of labour was open to 
him, and let them hope that he might even be more 
useful in his new sphere than he had been in the 
one which he was about to leave. They wished him 
God speed, and should be happy to hear that 
success attended his labours in the place where he 
was about to go. The Rev. W. Currie — a 
dent) echoed the sentiments of the last speaker 
and said that Dr. Stock was well known as an 
honourable and able opponent in the world of both 
religious and political argument, and it had ever 
been a pleasure to him to enter into all humane and 
Christian work in the neighbourhood. Professor 
Charlton, M.A. (Independent), then addressed the 
meeting. Ia the course of his remarks he observed 
that he trusted the seed of truth which Dr. Stock 
had been sowing, and the fruits of which he had 


not perhaps fully seen, would spring up here- 
after. Referring to the fact that Dr. Stock was 
about to return to a place where he had already 


ministered, he remarked that it spoke ‘‘ volumes 
in favour of the high character of that gentleman, 
and of the estimation in which he was held by old 
and valued friends. It was a sterling testimony to 
his worth as a Christian and a minister of the 
Gospel. The chairman stated that he had received 
letters from the Mayor of Devonport (J. May, 
Esq.), Mr. Mark Tucker, senior deacon of the 
church, Mr. Peter Adams, and from the Revs. C. 
Wilson, M.A. (Ind ent), J. Aldis, J. P. Haddy, 
Joseph Wood (Presbyterian), and J. Heath (Mora- 
vian), ex their regret at being unable to 
attend the meeting. Mr. Serpell then read the 
following address from the congregation :— 
TO THE REV. JOHN STOCK, LL.D. 
oan pa *. the Seas poe 
on worshi orice-square apel, wit 
— other — the Three Towns and — 2 
hood, desire to convey to you their kindly expressions 
of esteem, and their approval of your 
devotion to every good work for the benefit of the 
locality ; and especially their appreciation of your 
m for the salvation of souls, during your residence 
of nearly sixteen years among them. In the providence 
of God you are recalled to the scene of your former 
labours ; your friends regard with satisfaction, under 
the circumstances, the fact that your previous charge 
should thus, in their happy remembrances of former 
seasons, and in their loving esteem, invite you to 
retake their spiritual oversight in the Lord. They 
cannot, however, forbear expressing deep regret at the 
causes which have rendered this step necessary— 
namely, the lack of means at Morice square adequately 
to supply your temporal needs. And whilst your nume- 
rous friends here will thus be deprived of your paren 
oversight and the benefit of your constant devotion 
they will still have in your absence, as they fee 
assured, your sympathy and counsel, whenever sought 
in time of trial and difficulty. They have endeavoured 
to show their best wishes for yourself and family in as 
ractical a manner as possible. By the generons aid of 
iends outside the circle of Morice-square, they have 
been enabled to get together the contents of this purse, 
amounting to 80. 10s,, as a slight acknowledgment of 
the many services rendered by you, of which they beg 
your kind acceptance. And, dear sir, their most fer- 
vent prayers accompany this gift for the future prospe- 
rity of yourself, Mrs. Stock, and family, and that your 
ministry pag Ss richly blest in the sphere of labour pe 
are shortly about to enter on. Signed, on behalf of all 
the friends and contributors, by 
W. Hanvrr, 
J CANN. 
WX. H. Gu. 
W. Pounp. 
R. C. SERPELL. 
The testimonial, which consisted of a purse con- 
taining 86/. 10s. (10s. 6d. of which was contributed 
by the Bible class), was them handed to the rev. 
gentleman. Dr. Stock ed in suitable terms, 
alluding with much feeling to the fact that the 
larger proportion of the subscriptions were from 
friends outside his own church and denomination, 
and even persons with whom he had had hard 
litical conflicts. They would, he said, still be 
ellow-workers, though in different localities. He 
then expressed his great regret at leaving a church, 
where he hoped much had been done. The 
had been able to repair and enlarge their Pex 
erect new school premises, and the members of the 
church had more than doubled since he came 
amo them. After some reference to his return 
to Salendine Nook, where he had spent nine years 
of his pastoral life, Dr. Stock gave the meeting 
some Christian counsel, and sat down amid hearty 
and continued ap . After some further pro- 
the meeting was brought to a close with 
singing and prayer. 


The death of the celebrated philosopher, Ludwig 
Feuerbach, is mentioned in the German newspapers. 
It occurred recently at his house at Rechenberg, 
near Nuremberg. 
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Correspondence, 


— 
COOLIE IMMIGRATION INTO JAMAICA, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —It is seldom that Jamaica has enjoyed such 
peace and prosperity as she is now experiencing under 
the able and impartial Government of Sir J. P. Grant 
The official reports presented to the Colonial Secretary, 
the published accounts of imports and exports, and the 
united testimony of missionaries of all denominations, 
alike show that, while the masses of the people are 
contented and industrious, the merchant ani planter 
are prosperous. Under these circumstances, it seems 
a pity that anything should be done or attempted cal- 
culated to interfere with such an unusual state of things. 
Yet, if the wishes of a large number of influential 
planters are acceded to, the time is not far distant 
when the masses of the people will be compelled to meet 
and protest against the infliction of a great wrong. The 
history of immigration to Jamaica is a record of cruelty, 
blood, and injustice. Madeira, Ireland, and some of 
the agricultural counties of England, have sent thou- 
sands of victims whose bones now manure the soil of 
that beautiful island. For some years past India has 
been the country whence these semi-slaves have been 
obtained. For many years—I think at least twenty— 
the whole of the immigration expenses were paid out of 
the general revenue of the island. Subsequently, 
through agitation, and by the persistent efforts of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, this injustice was got rid of, and 
for several years the expense of coolie immigration has 
been borne by an export duty on sugarand rum. The 
planters, however, now complain that this is unjust to- 
wards them; though, as the immigrants are brought 
entirely for their benefit, it is difficult to see wherein the 
injustice lies. An attempt is now being made to throw 
a large portion of the expense of bringing coolies from 
India again upon the public revenue. What makes the 
matter serious is the report generally creaited that Sir 
J. P. Grant favours the proposition. It may be asked, 
How is it that, with fewer estates in cultivation than at 
the advent of freedom, and with a population rapidly 
increasing, immigrants are so constantly needed! The 
reply agreed in by all parties is, that the natives of the 
country are constantly withdrawing their labour from 
the large properties to become cultivators on their own 
account. If, however, another question should be put— 
and to get out the whole truth such a question should 
be put—What is the reason why a people with such 
strong local attachments should leave the properties on 
which they or their parents were born? I reply, be- 
cause of the unjust treatment which they received suon 
after freedom, and because of the determination ever 
evinced by the planter that a negro shall not earn more 
than one shilling perday. The leaving of the proper- 
ties, therefore, to work for himself or elsewhere, is 
strictly a question of wages; and I hold that, under 
these circumstances, it will be highly unjust to compel 
the labourer, through the general revenue to which he 
is the largest contributor, to pay for the introduction of 
Indian immigrants to supplant him in the labour market. 
We all know that, if such a proposition were made in 
England at the present time, while all are more or less 
suffering through strikes, it would be held up to ridicule. 
But why should British subjects in the colonies, because 
unable to take their own part, be treated differently 
from those residing at home? I appeal tg all lovers of 
justice and fair play, of whatever class, to prevent the 
planters of Jamaica from carrying out a scheme so 
fraught with injustice, and so calculated to disturb the 
peace of the colony? With the hope that I shall secure 
your able advocacy on behalf of the helpless, I am, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. E. HENDERSON, 
Thirty years Baptist Missionary in Jamaica. 
Sept. 25, 1872. 


PUBLIC MEN ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Jones-Parry, M.P. for Carnarvonshire, has 
been addressing in the Welsh language (a novelty 
even in — mages — of te nge nanan = the 
upper parts o e county, at Pen-y-groes, Waen- 
fawr, and Llanberis. At the meeting at the latter 
place, the Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., — 6 
who is staying at Llanberis, spoke in support of the 
Liberal cause. Mr. Jones-Parry said he was proud 
that he represented a Welsh constituency, and felt 
yet prouder of his position, because his constituents 
voted for him * to their convictions against 
potent influence, and ite considerable oppres- 
sion. He hoped he 4 considering this, served 
them faithfully. Referring to the work of the past 
session, he deprecated the 25th clause of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, because it gave power to 
pay fees for the education of poor children in de- 
nominational * * was con to his 
principles, and he loo upon it as unjust and 
—— to religious freedom, which was his motto 

uring the election of 1868 ; and he hoped to fight 
under this banner as long as he lived. 2 ap- 
plause.) He had voted for the abolition of the 25th 
clause, but the other side was too strong, and his 
party were defeated ; however, they — — to be 
more successful on the next occasion — they would 
try, at all events, and try hard too. (Cheers.) 
An Education Act for Scotland had been 


to pass a similar bill for Ireland. He had voted 
for the disestablishment of the English Church—(a 
Voice: And the Welsh Church also”)—yes, and 
the Welsh Church as well, for they were one and the 
same. (Laughter.) They did not expect to 
succeed, because the subject was not yet 
ripe; but he thought he would vote to 
show his side. (Applause.) Disestablishment 
would come, and the sooner it came the better. 
(Cheers.) Although he was himself a Churchman, 
he believed that it was fair and just that every 
Church should stand on its own footing—if not able 
to do so it was not worthy to be called a Church. 
This year he voted for Mr. Miall’s motion with a 
view of inyuiring into the revenues of the Esta- 
blished Church, but the motion was negatived by 
a majority. He believed then, and continued 
to believe, about Church property, there was some- 
thing Churchmen disliked to be made known, else 
why did they oppose an investigation into that pro- 
rty? (Applause.) His dear friend, Mr. Osborne 
organ, would second Mr. Miall’s motion next 
ear; and he (Mr. Jones-Parry) would be happy to 
resent to vote for it. (Applause.) Through 
the ballot an end had been made of oppression and 
undue influence. This county was now in the 
hands of the electors, and it would remain in their 
hands. Now, he felt that the t majority of 
those electors were Liberals. he votes for the 
county numbered a little over 4,000, and of this 
number, he believed, not more than 400 were 
Tories by conviction, if so many. The Liberals at 
the last election had struggled manfully against 
oppression and the weight and influence of Tory 
magnates, and they conquered. After that gallant 
struggle it would be a for them to lose the 
day under the ballot. (Loud cheers.) The majority 
he had at the last election was 146; next time it 
should be at least 2,000. If he were alive the 
would find him . ready to come forward, an 
if need be, to stand a contest. (Loud cheers.) Votes 
of confidence and approbation were passed with 
unanimity at the three meetings. 

Mr. R. Davies, the member for Anglesey, speak- 
ing at the dinner of the Anglesey and Carnarvon- 
sbire Agricultural Society, said he was extremely 
glad to see his farmer friends look so cheerful, in 
spite of the gloomy prospects prevailing. There 
must be great anxiety among tenant farmers. The 
injury done to the grain crops by the heavy rains, 
the return of the to disease, the pre ce of 
the foot-and-mouth disease, together with the high 
price of labour, formed a gloomy catalogue which 
the advance in the prices of cattle and produce 
could scarcely counterbalance. When there were 
added to all this the heavy and numerous rates which 
rested upon land ge y, they could not but feel 
that the farmers’ proverbial inclination to ble 
had now some excuse. He wished he a plea- 
sant tale to tell them about Parliament having made 
some provision for lightening their burdens by the 
reduction of taxation; but the experience of Par- 
liamentary life was ing like that of private 
life, and it was found very di t to secure wise 
and solid retrenchment. Government had, how- 
ever, led them to hope that next session considera- 
tion would be given to what, for lack of a better 
term, he would call the ‘‘ equalisation of local taxa- 
tion.” see might mean an increase of 
rates for him and others, but there could be no 
doubt the farmers would benefit by property now 

ially or entirely exempt from taxation 

ing brought to share in burdens which rest so 

heavily upon agriculturalists and owners of real 

estate. At the same time, this equalisation would 

not reduce the cause of heavy rates; the burden 

would be still the same, only the shoulders would 
be more numerous to carry it. 


At the annual dinner of the Milton and — 1 
Agricultural Society, Mr. R. Assheton Cross, M. P. 
for South-West Lancashire, presided. Mr. Cross 
alluded to the question of ene and wages. He 
considered that the working man had as muoh right 
to take rr e 
employer of taking merchandise where he 
sould ebtain the bast price for it ; we Arte 
man should also remember that although he migh 
have more money passing his hands, he 
would have much more to pay for the necessaries 
of life, and at the end of the year he would ve 

likely find that he was nothing nearly so well o 

as when he was in receipt of much smaller wages. 
He (Mr. Cross) believed that if wages kept as high 
as they were now they would all have to economise 
labour as much as possible. The farmer would 
have to use machines wherever practicable, and 
where this could not be done, and where the farmer 
found manual labour too e ive, he would 
change the nature of his crops. He (Mr. Cross) 
was not sure that he did not already observe a 
tendency in this direction. He thought they were 


growing less corn than previously, and turning 
their attention more to ing. 
Mr. Winterbotham his constituents at 


Stroud on Monday evening. He contended that 
the present Ministry had more measures 
which were acceptable to the Liberal ety than any 
other Ministry before them, and that the legislation 
of the last four years entitled both the Parliament 
and the Ministry to the nation’s gratitude. The 
hon. gentleman said he objected to a certain portion 
of the Education Act, and he objected to it still, 
and he had never ch his mind; but he could 
not lose sight—nor did he lose sight before it 

—of the numerous boons that that Act was now 
bringing about. — to the new Licensing 
Act, Mr. Winterbotham defended the early closing 


— 


of the Permissive Bill, but always in favour of per- 
fect freedom in reasonable — 2 ; but he was 
not forthat unreasonable indulgence which degraded 
a rational creature into a beast, and made them 
blush for their fellow-men when they saw them. 
The Act would be a great boon to the mass of the 
people, and he was sure they would find it to be 
such. He did not claim it as a credit to the Liberal 
party, for he was to think every wise and 
good man in the House hel to pass it, and 
there was no man with a head on his shoulders and 
a heart in his breast but would feel thankful that 
the means for beastly d ion had been dimi- 
nished. He was thankful to say that the Act came 
from the Home Office. He was not ashamed of it, 
and those who passed it were entitled to the 
gratitude of the country. The publicans were 
necessarily under restrictions, but he believed the 
Act would strengthen the hands of every honest, 
well-meaning publican who wished to carry on his 
business in a proper way, and would shut up ulti- 
mately only the bad sort of houses. 

Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Bromley Davenport, and 
Mr. Wellesley Peel were present at an agricultural 
dianer at Warwick on Tuesday. Mr. Newdegate 
admitted that the agricultural labourers had legiti- 
mate grounds for demanding an increase of w 
and regretted that the farmers had not anticipa 
the agitation. He counselled them not to retaliate 
on 1 rers during the coming winter for demand- 
ing additional and even unreasonable wages, and 
held retaliation was only justifiable when necessary 
for self-defence. Mr. Newdegate also spoke ap- 

ingly of the ers suggestion to his 
bourers. Mr. Bromley Davenport held that land- 
lords, farmers, and labourers might safely be left to 


settle their own affairs, and disapproved the sug- 
ions made to his labourers the Speaker. 
y a one-sided view was taken of the question; 


they heard much of farmers’ - ta, but ———= 
was said about their losses. r. Wellesley Pee 


did ae a 1 A. 1 * . and 
a v ir win Leighton’s proposal 
of personal interest fn their 


es labourers a 
w 

Mr. Thomas Hughes addressed a crowded meet- 
ing of his constituents at Frome on Tuesday. 
There was much noise and clamour throughout the 
yee The hon. gentleman, after speaki 
of some of the measures of last session, dealt 
an objection made by some of his constituents to 
his views with regard to co-operative associations. 
Mr. — said he held those views long before 
he sought to represent Frome, and his supporters 
ought to have been well acquainted with the fact. 
Co-operation was calculated to do more for the 
working classes than any other movement. His 
views on the disestablishment question had, he said, 
been distasteful to another important part of his 
constituents, the Nonconformists, who were the 
strength of the Liberal cause in Frome. As an 
Englishman and a Radical he would be doing wrong 
to vote for disestablishment, for throughout the 
country Christian worship was free to every one, 
was forced upon no one, and had been so for a 
thousand years. Although it was desirable that 
electors and representatives should be of the same 
opinion on vital questions, yet, as the subject of 
disestablishment was not prominent, he felt he could 
still well represent the constituency. At this point 
the meeting became so uproarious that the chair- 
man declared it dissolv and the room was 
cleared by the police. tive to this meeting, 
the § tor says :—‘‘ The insinuation that it was 
the ters who got up the disturbance which 
brought Mr. Hughes’s h to his constituents to 
an untimely end was evidently apocryphal, as Dis- 
senters of the rowdy class are not a known species, 
and indeed Dissenters always listen, though when 
their turn comes they may sometimes scold. Asa 
matter of fact the ‘Gistar o was traceable to a 
very natural and normal cause of disturbance— 
drink. But Mr. Hughes had already said all he 
had to say, both on tion and on disesta- 
blishment, before the noisy faction prevailed, and 
the whole annoyance was due to a deliberate circu- 
lation of private handbills among the lower section 
of labourers, encouraging them to assert the right 
to drink after eleven o'clock at night, and of course 
to hiss Mr. Hughes for his support of the Licensing 
Bill. There were four Nonconformist 
ministers behind Mr. Hughes; nor did ah woe 
him personally at all for his consistently libera 

of the Establishment, though of course they 

did not concur in his view. The uproar was one 
contrived not to support the complete disestablish - 
ment of the Church, but to oppose the partial dis- 
establishment of beer. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 


An address by President Arch, of the National 
Labourers’ Union, has been published, in which he 
ies to ‘‘a tissue of misrepresentations and sub- 
terfuges by members of Parliament at agricultural 
dinners. Mr. Arch contends that the union is not 
calculated to excite a bad feeling, and is suited to 
agriculture, as it has no hard-and-fast rules, but 
submits its demands to arbitration ; its object being 
the elevation and er ame of * * 
The oute ainst agitators is all cavil, as the poor, 
— sue: — never have organit ed a 
union successfully if left to themselves. e denied 
that the Union was Republican or Communistic ; 
its claims were merely for just wages, proper house 
accommodation, and a garden in which @ man mi 


last session, and next session they hoped to be able | provisions, He had never, he said, been in favour | turn his handicraft to his own advantage in leisure 
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ikes; and in the first 
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cottages ~~ “It is a hidéous pictare ; it is impossible 
to exaggerate the ill effects of the present state of 
things in every t—physical, social, economical, 
moral, and intellectual.” I hope you will pardon me 
for king of my father, for there is one thing I am 
coming to Be weed to labour to impress on all around 
him, and that is, the necessity of independence and 
self-reliance. He had no liking for that kind of 
patronis kindness of the master to his servant, 
or the rich to the , which is opposed to a 
spirit of manly self-reliance. He *came of an 
independent race himself, and he desired to see the 
poorest laboudrer in the fields hold up his head 
as independently as himself—vote as he thinks 
fit, and worship God as his conscience leads him, He 
held in abhorrence the system of supplementing in- 
adequate wages from the poor-rates, and believed that 
aa as the workhouse was the appointed refuge of 
the Jabourer in hard times, he could never see the im- 
provement he hoped to see in that class. What man 
among you would not rather be made comfortable by 
his own industry aud thrift than by any kindly patron- 
age of those who are above him in the social scale? It 
is true that to the end of time we must all be depen- 
dent on each other, all thro society, for help, and 
comfort, and guidance, and well it is so ; but the time is 
for the kind of yoy I am now alluding 
to. The time is when the starving labourer 
and his family must look up like a dog to the hand of 
his master for scraps, to fill up the deficiency in his 
wretched wages ; for perquisites of every kind, the coal, 
the skim milk, and the cider or sour beer, the cider 
which I hope you are not cursed with in these parts. I 
the time is coming when both masters and men 
ill think it a shame that such stuff as that, injurious 
alike to body and mind, to the health and to the cha- 
racter, should form a of a table man’s wages. 
But the yer Beers 0 — from feudalism to a more 
equitable nship between masters and men is now 
at — 7 — 44 — rong districts. Many 
things pear in the transition, some picturesq.ue- 
haps, and some things which —— and 
farmers have been so long accustomed to that they have 
got to thiuk them a kind of unalterable law of rural life. 
It is likely enough that there may be many errors and 
ae Ir i 
or generations e monotony opeless toil. 
We must not be su either if the sight of your 
efforts at self-emancipation should arouse anger, even 
a feeling of resentment, in the minds of some of your 
employers. But it will be worth while to bear with 
these in this transition, in order yin many hand 
down to your children a better tage than you 
received, a heritage of r independence, of free- 
dom from of hope, and not 
the multitude of 


ing your new born efforts. — Lote is now 

about you. People of all classes have advice to offer 
you. I have just come from the Social Science 

at Plymouth, where the icultural labourers were 
very much the subject discussion. There are 
among the upper classes no doubt some—many I hope 
ee ay yay bpm age their claims, but I must 
confess that on w their talk impresses me with 
the idea that they w oer Save ae he way te 
ea tion than let you find it rare. 
ere isa tendency to „to ay, t us do 
this and that for the labourers—let us gige them so and 
so, and guide them to such and such an end.” Now 
my view of the matter is that what those above you 
ought to do is merely to remove all restrictions which 
now hinder you from rising by your own unaided 
efforts, and then to let you alone. Perhaps you may 
not all agree with me. But my conviction is that no 
depressed class in society will now be effectually aided 
by the classes above them, and that but self- 
help will avail. You must do the work yourselves, 
friends. Let the gentlefolk talk. You must act. 
And now, am all the other advice you get, 
I will venture to give you une piece of advice, and that 
is, to depend on yourselves under God, and upon your 
own combined exertions. What you want is freedom, 
freedom to rise in the social scale, freedom to walk 
along a clear path, on your own feet, with God for your 
guide. I have said what seems to me the duty and the 
wisdom of the upper classes is to remove all those hin- 
drances which now crush upon you with their heavy 
— 1 4 o for you to get above the 
d level where you now are. © greatest of those 
hindrances, to my mind, are the land laws. They are 
a nucleus of evil to England. The laws of land have 
been made for six hundred years past at the will of the 
great landowners, so that at the present day many a 
, who would fain see things in a more just and 
teous state, cannot do what he would, because he 
was born to an inheritance of injustice—an injustice 
which he cannot at once overturn. The removal of this 
hindrance may not be so far off as we suppose. Things 
are ng fast. Meanwhile, I beg of you once more 
not to look to others to do for you the great work to 
which you are called, and do not be too ready to follow 
every leader who offers himself—listen to all they have 
to say, weigh the advice, but think for yourself. Your 
cause, your aim, is a just, a holy one. I pray you, 
every one of you, so far as you can, each and all, try 
that this just and 44— be not spoiled by any acts 
of selfishness or rule impatience or violence. Yours is 
a cause which you can hold up day and night before the 
face of God, and cry to Him to bless it. He Himself 
will be captain and leader in the work you have 
und en. It will be my earnest prayer that the 
blessing of heaven may rest upon your league. It is a 
mere truism tosay that nothing can be done without union 
and combination ; it will require a long pull, a strong 
and a pull all together, before you can materially 
ter you present condition ; and, as I have said, no 
great reform was ever carried without some attendant 
confusion. Evil ies will be at work in the midst 
of the good; the lives of some of you may have to be 
consumed away before you see the desire of your eyes 
fulfilled in any 5 degree. But we must be of good 
cheer. These culties are but the breakers on the 
which must be crossed before we can launch out 
into smooth, deep waters—they are but the noise and 
dust of the wagon which the barvest home. 
There are women hero, and my heart yearns over 
them. You must elevate the women if you wish to 
raise the character of your men. What the mothers 


are, the sons will be. These may soom to be vain | 


words to those who have not the means of self-eleva- 
tion. I know it, but a better time is coming, and you 
may do something soon. Respect yourselves, teach 
your daughters to respect themselves—the poor man’s 
daughter learns to hold herself cheap. She is brought 
up in a home where retirement and purity are all but 
imporsible—all men hold her cheap. In my city 
experience I have seen country girls driven Ifke sheep 
like lambs, to the great market of human lust, and 
trodden under foot as the dust of the street, de- 
spised by all. I have visited them when dying in 
workhouses, have seen y-haired fathers from the 
plough come in and bow down their heads with sorrow. 

our daughters, accustomed to loss of self-respect, fall 
an easy prey. But poverty, though an awful hindrance, 
does not necessarily make it im ible to retain henour 
and purity—hold to honour and purity, however r, 
and while we labour to improve our present condition 
let us look onward. Think of the kingdom which is 
coming when the mountains shall bring peace to the 
people, and the little hills righteousness—when the 
nations shall not learn war any more, and the -rod of 
the oppressor shall be broken. He shall Judge the poor 
of the people, He shall save the children of the needy.” 
In that day fetters shall be broken, the wealthy and 
privileged will no longer claim to himself, to the exclu- 
sion of the poor man, the very air we breathe and the 
grass beneath our feet; none shall rejoice at another's 
sorrow ; none shall hold advantage bought by the blood 
and tears of his fellow. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Banks then proposed three hearty cheers for 
Mrs. Butler, who had to leave the meeting to catch 
a train. The crowd nded ; and Mrs. Butler 
then left the meeting amidst loud cheers. 

The meeting resolved ‘‘That immediate steps 
＋ to be taken for the improvement, ially 
and politically, of the agricultural and unskilled 


labourers of the country,” and pledged itself to use 
every | means for the promotion of Unionism 
among them. Resolutions were also adopted con- 


demning the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the 


Game Laws, and the system of permitting soldiers 
to compete with labourers. 


THE NEW LICENSING ACT. 


The bona fide traveller question was again before 
the Clerkenwell police magistrate on Saturday. 
Two publicans on Highgate-hill were summoned 
for having their houses and serving cus- 
tomers within the prohibited hours on Sunday. 
The men found in the houses were also summoned. 
It was proved that they had come out for a walk 
from varions parts of London; and holding them 
to be in that sense travellers, the magistrate dis- 
missed the summonses against both the publicans 
and their customers. 
At the Clerkenwell Police-court, a man named 
Martin Owen was convicted under the Licensing 
Act of having been drunk and disorderly in a 
n in Ossulston- street, St. Pancras, and 
ed 10s., with the alternative of seven days’ hard 
labour in the House of Correction. 
Last week seventy-five applications were made 
to the licensing justices at Sheffield, under the 
26th section of the Act, for orders exempting cer- 
tain licensed victuallers and rs of refreshment- 
houses from its provisions with respect to the 
closing of their premises during certain specified 
times. The magistrates compliance with 
* of the applications. 
he Bath istrates have fixed the hours of 
selling at from six till eleven on week-days, and half- 
ast twelve till half-past two, and six till ten on 
undays. Many of the publicans have taken out 
—, licences, thus abandoning the Sunday trade. 
In Liverpool several of the large manufactories 
have been visited, and the vote of the persons em- 

loyed has been obtained as to whether the public- 

ouses should be allowed to remain open beyond 
the prohibited time. The opinion has been gene- 
rally against such permission 9 granted. The 
same canvass has taken place in pry me and 
in one manufactory, Messrs. Hind and Son, lamp- 
makers, out of one hundred workpeople ninety-six 
were against any extension of hours to the publican. 

The magistrates of Oxford, where there have 
been di ful riots, have decided that the time 
of closing should be half-past eleven on week-days, 
and half past ten on Sundays. The alteration, 
however, could not legally take effect until àa month 
hence. 

Yesterday, by authority of Colonel Henderson, 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, licences were 
granted to several taverns in the vicinity of the 
theatres in the Strand, which enables the houses 
to open for the accommodation of members of. the 
theatrical profession, and for the audiences of places 
of amusement, between the hours of twelve mid- 
night and one a.m., Sundays and Christmas-days 
excepted. This concession will probably be ex- 
tended to houses situated near the other theatres 
and music-halls in tae metropolis. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Lonpon School Boarp.—On Wednesday the 
London School Board reassembled after the vaca- 
tion, Lord Lawrence in the chair. The business 
transacted was not important. At a meeting of the 
Greenwich District of Works on re 
it was resolved not to pay a precept for I, 5 
issued b > London ool oe a Lope 
against the ed extrav t expenditure o t 
body. Several —— — 42 — came before 
the Westminster and Worship-street police-magi- 
strates on Saturday. In no instance, however, was 
a ty enforced, for in the majority of cases an 

journment took place to enable the parents to 
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comply with the provisions of the Elementary 
Education Act. 

NotrineHaM.—A large meeting of ratepayers of 
Nottingham was held in the Mechanics’ Hall on 
Th y t, to protest against a pro of the 
local school to erect a board school at an 
estimated cost of £10,000. A resolution having 
been proposed and seconded, to the effect that there 
was now —— school accommodation in the town, 
Mr. Councilſor Goldsmidt proposed an amendment, 
endorsing the measures contemplated by the school 
board, and considerable uproar ensued. Eventually 


the — 1 resolution was carried. It was further 
resolved to memorialise the Education Department 
against the proposed scheme. 


Wrayspury, Bucks. — The first election of a 
school board in the county of Bucks took place on 
the 16th inst. in Wraysbury, a village a few miles 
from Windsor. Six gentlemen were nominated for 
the board, which is to be composed of five persons. 
Notwithstanding a systematic and very vigorous 
opposition, the Nonconformists were able to bring 
in both of their candidates—indeed one was at the 
head of the poll. An attempt was made prior to 
the nomination to save the village the expense, as 
well as the contention of an election, but the 
gentleman last on the poll refused to withdraw, and 
thus sustained a signal and well-merited defeat. 
The following are the names of the gentlemen 
nominated, and the votes they received. The first 
and the fourth were the Nonconformist candidates : 
—Buckland, 113; Anderson, 109; Rev. Hen 
West (vicar), 98; Doulton, 87; Ladelle, : 
Taylor, 62. 

HE NATIONAL Epucation Lzacue.—A meeting 
of the executive committee of the National Educa- 
tion League was held on Thursday at the offices in 
Birmingham. Mr. Chamberlain presided. Mr. 
Isaac Holden, of Keighley, was elected a member 
of the executive committee. The annual meetings 
of the League were fixed to be held on November 
5, and it was announced that several well-known 
members of Parliament had promised to attend. A 
resolution was passed authorising the officers to 
prepare resolutions respecting the future Parlia- 
mentary action of the League to be submitted to the 
annual meeting. Preparations are being made for 
a vigorous electoral campaign in view of a general 
election, and it was resolved on Thursday that a 
2 ial electoral fund of not less than 10, 000. should 


raised 
Epitome of Reis, 


The Queen on Saturday drove to Braemar in an 
open carriage drawn by four horses. There were 
heavy showers of sleet during the greater part of 
the evening, but Her Majesty continued her drive 
to the Linn of Dee. Her Majesty is expected to 
return to Windsor Castle about the 18th or 20th of 
November, and to spend Christmas at Osborne. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales on Monday 
left Blair Athole for Abergeldie Castle. The 
weather was cold, a ＋ deal of snow having 
fallen. Triumphal arches were erected at various 
places over the Dee, and the volunteers, — — 
with the tenantry on the Abergeldie and oral 


estates, turned out to welcome the royal party. 
of the Tron Church, 


The Rev. D. Macgregor, 
Edinburgh, preached ore the Queen in Crathie 
Church on Sunday. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales have been the 

ests of the Duke of Athole. In Athole forest on 

ednesday nearly 3,000 deer congregated in the 
Corries, in full view of the Royal party. The 
Prince shot a splendid stag, weighing fifteen stone 
five pounds. On Thursday the Prince and Princess 
held a /evée at the Castle, when numerous presenta- 
tions were made. At the close of the levée a ball 
was held. The Prince was dressed in full Hi 
costume, wearing a Royal Stuart tartan, and the 
emen present wore kilts, the dances being all 

d. The Prince and Princess led off the 
owe Comat, and remained in the ballroom till a late 

our. 

On Saturday the Earl of Marchand Mr. Cameron 
of Lochiel, M.P., went north with Prince Arthur, 
who through Blair Athole en route for 
Mordon Castle, Fochabers. Despite the very un- 
favourable weather on Saturday, the Prince, with 
the Duke of Athole and others, went out deer- 
— ing in Glen Tilt. They were, however, disap- 
pointed, as a heavy mist came on, and there was 
also a considerable fall of snow. 

His Royal: Highness Prince Leopold will, it is 
stated, commence a course of study at Oxford in 
October term. It is also stated Prince Hassan’s 
younger brothers will shortly enter at Oxford. 

Lord Granville has left oral Castle as the 

ini in attendance upon the Queen, and has 
been succeeded by Mr. Goschen. 

On Friday morning Mr. Gladstone and family, 
who were the guests of the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
at Hillfoot House on Thursday evening, left for 
Bannavie. Though the hour of their departure 
was 7.40 a.m., a considerable crowd of rs 
had assembled at the station, and gave Mr. Glad- 
stone a right hearty welcome. He is now at Blair 
Athol, will afterwards be the guest for a short 
time of Mr. Graham, M. P. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., intends to 

is constituents in St. George’s Hall, 
Bradford, on Friday evening next. 

The Town Council of Glasgow have decided to 
confer the freedom of the city on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in ‘‘ recognition of his distinguished 
ability as a statesman and financier, and of his 


—_— 


eminent literary attainments.” The event will 
take place to-morrow. Mr. Lowe is at present 
the guest of Mr. Fender, M.P., at Minard Castle, 
Argyleshire, where are also the Earl and Countess 
of Derby and Lord John Hay. 

The Hon, Charles Sumner has left London for 
Paris, where he proposes to make a stay of two or 
three weeks. Mr. — on whom his physicians 
have enjoined an interval of strict from 
labour, intends to spend some little time in England 
on his return from the continent. 

The obituary of the Times contains an announce- 
ment of the death of Mr. William Hi n, of 
St. James’s-road, Holloway. It is stated that he 
was 107 years of age. 

Mr. John Clarke, a master-tailor, committed 
suicide on Friday by throwing himself offthe Thames 
Embankment. 

At a meeti of the Labour Representation 
ar held at Charing-cross on Friday evening a 
resolution was passed expressing approval of the 
Geneva award. 

The Lincolnshire Chamber ‘of Agriculture has 
— a resolution advocating the closing of all 

airs and markets in Lincolnshire for the term of 
six weeks, in consequence of the fresh outbreaks of 
the cattle plague. 

Property to the amount of 20,000/. was destroyed 
on Friday at Yarrow-on-Tyne, by the sudden sub- 
sidence of the bank of the river for a distance of 
300 yards and the consequent fall of wareho uses and 
factories. 

The Norwich Festival concluded on Friday, as on 
former occasions, with the performance of Handel’s 
„ Messiah.” The attendance was very great, 
people flocking to Norwich from all parts of the 
adjacent counties. The oratorio was conducted by 
Sir Julius Benedict, and all the principal singers 
took in its execution. 

Mr. Stanley has been offered, and has accepted, 
the sum of 10,0001, to deliver a course of lectures 
in the United States, describing his discovery of 
Dr. Livingstone. 

The burgess roll of Oldham contains the names of 
17,201 voters, and of this number over 10,000 have 
been objected to. 

The Birmingham milkmen have resolved to 
advance the price of milk to fivepence per quart for 
pure, and fourpence for mixed milk. The reasons 
assigned for the step were—the high price of cattle, 
the prevalence of cattle disease, and the Act of 
Parliament for preventing adulteration. 

Lord Kinnaird has intimated to his tenantry in 
Perthshire that he will make a reduction in the 
rent of his farms commensurate with the loss which 
his tenants have sustained by the badness of the 
harvest. With the view of carrying out this inten- 
tion, he will take into his counsels two of the 
tenants. 

On Wednesday the Bank of England raised the 
rate of discount from 34 to 4 per cent. The course 
taken by the directors, in — the rate within 
twenty-four hours of their usual weekly meeting, 
attracted considerable attention. The markets are, 
however, calm. 

A Waterford paper reports the discovery of an 
immense coalbed in County Kilkenny, between the 
Suir and the Barrow, and communicating with both 
rivers. The * yee to 12 surface about half 
a mile beyond the c of Slieverne. Arrange- 
ments — already been made for an immediate 
start, and a number of English miners have been 


e ed. 

12 tenants on the Hertford estates in Ireland 
are, it is said, much pleased at having Sir Richard 
Wallace for their landlord. Notices have appeared 
announcing the appointment of Mr. F. L. Capron as 
agent, and all the former principal employés are to 
remain in their positfons. 

The International Exhibition will remain o 
until Saturday, October 19, and „ t 
fortnight — portable objects which have been 
sold may be removed. 

The Chelsea guardians have decided to petition 
the istrates against renewing the dancing and 
music licences of Cremorne Gardens on the ground 
that it is desirable in the interest of public morality 
to prevent the assemblage there of lewd and dis- 
orderly persons.” 

A memorial in favour of an improved form of 
London government is being signed by many lead- 
ing owners of property in London and many com- 
mercial houses. Itis promoted by the Metropolitan 
— Association. 

The Lord Mayor for the ensuing 


ear will be 
elected at a meeting of the Livery at Guildhall on 
Saturday next. ere is every probability that 
their choice will fall upon Alderman Sir Sydney 


Waterlow. 

Captain R, F. Burton, late Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Damascus, is to a similar post at 
Trieste. He has just returned to London after his 
tour in Iceland, where he has obtained a col- 
lection of bones, stones, &c., which will be deposited 
at the Museum of the Anthropological Institute. 

The estimated cost of the autumn manceuvres 
just concluded is 130,000/., exclusive of the money 
to be paid in the way of compensation. 

A young 78 dy, named Swann, governess 
in the family of Dr. Pirrie, of Belfast, was drowned 
while bathing at or, near Belfast, on Wednes- 
day morning. Miss e, who was bathing at the 
same time, was rescued with difficulty. 

Cardinal Cullen if about to make a journey to 
Rome. 

There have been many reports of the expected 
arrival of Count Bismarck and family at Torquay 
this autumn, There has been such an arrival, but | 


the Count Bismarck now there is a cousin of the 
great Chancellor, who has not left Germany. 

A party of visitors to er 26 have had a 
narrow escape of being drowned. hile attempt- 
ms to walk along the beach from Scarborough to 
Filey, they were overtaken by the tide in a bay 
formed by projecting cliffs. For several hours 
their only p of safety was a narrow ledge of 
rock, and it was only by the promptness of the 
Scarborough coastgu en that they were rescued 
from their 8 position. 

Mr. Frederick Perkins, an alderman of South- 
ampton, has been elected Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, in succession to Mr. Edward Brooke, 
who has been compelled to relinquish the office in 
consequence of ill-health. we 

Mr. Spencer Perceval, the revising barrister for 
the city of London, has opened his court at Guild- 
hall. The Liberals have made 188 householders’ 
claims, 648 lodgers’ claims, and 1,133 objections. 
The Conservatives have made 395 householders’ 
claims, 79 lodyers’ claims, and 420 objections. 

Some of the colliery firms near Sheffield give 
notice that they will, on and after Oct. 1 next, 
reduce the price of engine coals 3s. per ton. 

The case of Dr. Vance, a member of the West 
Ham Local Board of Health, and George Oliver, a 
policeman, sentenced by the Stratford magistrates 
to fourteen days’ imprisonment for tampering with 
voting papers, came before Mr. Justice Quain, in 
prom Bn on Friday. His lordship decided that 
the ought to have ted a case for an 
appeal. The result will be that the defendants will 
be released pending the decision of the court above. 

The subscription which has been set on foot for 
the reparation of St. Alban’s Abbey has now reached 
the sum of 15,0002. 

The Morning Advertiser repeats the statement 
that Lord Hatherley will not occupy the 
1 or preside in the * or's Court. 

The bakers’ agitation appears gaining 
Yesterday the situation was regarded as more 
hopeful, and happily, although there is a nominal 
strike, the customary bitterness of strikes is want- 
ing. In the building trade, on the other hand, 
there appears to be a renewal of recent ill-feeling, 
in consequence of several more firms having retired 
from the late agreement. 

At All Saints’, Maidstone, the 2 
Canterbury has his primary visitation. 
mising that he will at eath place confine himself to 
one subject, he directs attention, in this first 


charge, to the relative duties of the cl and 
laity in the Church of d. Men as if 
the Church were this time to 


such as she has never known before. No doubt 
many of the external supports are taken away ; 
rr rt to be compared — 
with that loyalty rit an earn 

for men’s souls which the grace of God has created 
in a more living way in our generation than in any 


generation past. 
Last evening the principal membersof the Japanese 
Embassy, with about other guests, were enter- 


tained at a banquet the Lord Mayor in the 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion-house. 

The Halifax Liberal Association was inaugurated 
last evening in the Mechanics’ Hall. Mr. Stansfeld, 
M.P., Lord F. Cavendish, M.P., and Mr. Isaac 
Holden, were among the speakers. 


A new work of Dr. Strauss, entitled, ‘‘ The Old 
and the New Faith, a Confession,” is announced to 
be published in October, at Leipzig. 

Relative to the books of the forthcoming season, 
the Atheneum says.—The concluding parts of 
Middlemarch, by Geo Eliot, will be issued 
monthly instead of every two months—thus Book VI., 
The Widow and the Wife, will be ublished on the 
lst of October; Book VII., The Two Temptations, 
on the Ist of November; and Book VIII. (the last), 
Sunset and Sunrise, on the Znd of December. The 
Poet Laureate’s new volume is to be published by 
Messrs. Strahan and Co. on the 24th of October. 
It will contain a new Arthurian Idyll, Gareth,” 


1 — Ar. 
in disguise, serv ere, an in face 

scorn, ved himself atrue knight. This, with 
„% The Last Tournament,” which will also be included 


in the new volume, completes the Arthurian series. 
The Laureate’s brother, Mr. F. Tennyson, will, we 
hear, contribute a entitled ‘‘ Love and War, 
to the October number of the Grave and Gay magazine. 
We are happy to hear that Mr. Morris’s new work 
will most probabl be ready before Christmas. It 
is to be entitled is Enough ; a Morality, and 
is, forthe most part, written in unrhymed alliterative 
metre, interspersed with songs. The project of 
bringing it out with illustrations is abandoned for 
the The new tale, by the author of“ The 
Coming Race,” which will be commenced in the 
October number of Blackwood, is called The 
Parisians.” 

„Moch Apo ABOUT — ae Poe — A at- 
tended meeting to protest recent warn- 
ings to the /rishman and of Ireland was held 
Mechanics’ Institute, Dublin. 
ro- 


ibility of the i Lieutenant in seizing 
journals for alleged seditious writings. Mr. Butt 
described the Act as a piece of the most arbitrary 
tyranny that ever disgraced the worst Government 
in the world. Resolutions in accordance with the 
object of the meeting were adopted. 
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SUMMARY. 


MicHAELMAS Day, which indicates the revival 
of political activity, is near at hand. Already 
the dull season is ended. More than a score of 
members of Parliament have during the week 
addressed their constituents on the topics of the 
day, including Mr. * who spoke at 
some length yesterday at a meeting held to 
celebrate the formation of the Halifax Libera- 
tion Association. The programme of that asso- 
ciation, which unites all the Liberals of the 
town, is a clear statement of what remains to be 
accomplished by the reform party, and of the 

licy which be their watchword in 

ture. It aims to promote: — First, perfect 
religious equality; secondly, the adoption of a 
national system of education which shall provide 
that in schools sup wholly or partiall 
from the — funds no distinctive creeds shail 
be taught; thirdly, the assimilation of the 
occupation franchise in counties to that which 
exists in boroughs; fourthly, an equitable 
apportionment Parliamen representa- 
tives to population; and, fifthly, the ballot. 
It could a be expected a Oabinet 
Minister would fully expound a m me 
which so far beyond the po of the 
Government of which he is a member, but Mr. 
Stansfeld took the und that it 
absolutely fatal to Liberals to 


„Full action for good,” is the condition of the 


party remaining in power. The hon. 


supplied with the 


tleman is ially pleased with the Scotch 
ucation Act, use it ensures school boards 
and compulsion everywhere, and he maintains 
that it will be impossible to maintain a system 
based on these principles, which is inconsis- 
tent with the most perfect religious freedom 
and equality.” As to the ballot, he prophesies 
„that it will take its place among those great 
previous statutable achievements of that Liberal 
which are, as it were, the 1 
in the history and the progress of people. 
One feature of this meeting was not without 
significance. Among the chief speakers was 
Lord F. Cavendish, the member for the North- 
West Riding, who, while moving a revolution 
approving of the programme given above, began 
with curious inconsistency to defend the Esta- 
blished Church against the attacks of Mr. 
Miall, amid the marked silence and occasional 
murmurs of the audience. 
The long-expected statement of Lord Chief 
Justice Oockburn, giving his reasons for dis- 
senting from the decision of the Geneva Court 
of Arbitration, has been published in the Gazette, 
and occupies no less than 253 pages of close 
print. It contains a masterly and elaborate 
vindication of the British Government from the 
charge of having exhibited ‘‘ studied unfriendli- 
ness towards tha United States Government 
during the civil war, and made England “ the 
navy- yard of the Confederate States — though 
but two ships were actually built in our yards. 
We borrow from a daily contemporary a short 
but clear outline of Sir Alexander's reasons 
for his dissent :—‘‘ While his lordship differs 
from the grounds on which the judgment of the 
tribunal in the case of the Alabama is founded, 
— ——— ie > Great ope 
liable as regards that ship. ith respect to the 
Florida, he does not . the charge made 
out. He cannot think that anything was left 
undone by Her Majesty's Government which 
could have been reasonably expected of them, 
or the omission of which can justly subject 
them to a charge of negligence and want of 
care. He cannot agree that the law of England 
should have been changed to meet the circum- 
stances of the American civil war; or that the 
United States could have had any possible right 
to expect such amendment on our side while 
their own law remained unaltered. In the case 
of the Shenandoah, still more strongly than 
in that of the Florida, he expresses entire 
dissent ; and even if he could with the 
egg Be the decision these two 
ships, would still hold the assessment of 
damages larger than it should have been. 
Lastly, it appears to Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn that the allowance of interest was un- 
called for and unjust. Still he hopes that the 
award of the Tribunal, open though it may be 
to exceptions, will be — by the British 
with submission an and that, 
on the other hand, the United States will see, in 
the consent of Great Britain to submit these 
claims to peaceful arbitration, an honest desire 
on her part to atone for 7 past errors or 
just 


omissions, and will feel that cause for 
grievance is now removed, so that in the time 


to come no sense of past wrong unredeemed | Sa 


will stand in the way of the friendly and har- 
monious intercourse which should subsist be- 
tween two great and kindred nations.“ 8 


The weather has been al r eccentri 
this year, and present experience does not 
belie this description. Before all the crops are 
gathered in Ireland and Scotland, and in many 
outlying districts in England, we have felt the 
cold touch of winter. Frost in London, snow 
on the Scotch hills, and equinoctial gales on the 
coast, mark the close of the holiday season. 
Our food prospects are not brilliant, but thanks 
to free trade, we have no fear of scarcity. Mr. 
Kains-Jackson, a good authority on the 
subject, expresses his confident expecta- 
tion that we shall have to import at least 
ten million quarters of wheat and flour 
during the next year, which will cost 
* twenty millions sterling. We are, in 
act, now drawing supplies from abroad at the 
rate of 200, 000 quarters weekly. In forming a 
— estimate of qur food prospects that gen- 

eman says I assume that Spain and France 
have an abundant crop; that Germany has of 
wheat and rye an average crop i that Scandi- 
navia has a crop of wheat, oats, and 
barley; that erica, including her spring- 
sown wheat, has a full crop, and a large one of 
maize; that Oalifornia has grown more corn 
than ever; and that — Central 8 
and Russia have a middling crop. In the 
United Kingdom an — — produce of cattle 
and human food reduces the general result to a 
deficiency; but really a broad view of the 
world’s ests compels the acknowl ent 
that the bounty of nature in 1872 ex her 
fickleness in 
North Britain.“ 
hope that the rinderpest 


ngland and her visitation of 
Happily there is reason to 


been stamped out 


in Yorkshire, so that we may be spared this, 
the most serious visitation upon our decimated 
flocks and herds. 

The remarkable pro of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union excites less public attention 
than it deserves. Already it numbers a quarter 
of a million of members in all of the 
country. Scores of meetings—all of them in 
the open-air, and many by moonlight— have 
been held in the rural districts during the last 
ten days, and were generally well attended. 
One of these was held at Newark, at which a 
remarkable — reported elsewhere, was 
made by . Josephine Butler, whose 
words of wise counsel were listened to 
with singular deference and enthusiasm by 
the thousands of labourers assembled. Now 
that the harvest is nearly over, and 
agricultural work is slack, the farmers will 
be more independent of their hands. We 
do not expect any general ‘‘ lock-out” of the 
labourers, but the Union is proyiding against 
such a contingency by promoting migration and 
emigration. St seems a pity that England 
should be losing so considerable a section of her 
able-bodied ntry, and sending them to 
Canada and Queensland, just as a better day is 
dawning upon them, but we are in hopes that a 
satisfactory adjustment of difficulties will be 
made wi , a 1 * to extreme measures. 
It is clear t the change passing over our 
agricultural population is a real socal revolu- 
tion which no antagonism can arrest. 

M. Thiers and his chief Ministers are once 
more installed for awhile in Paris, to the great 
delight of the population of the capital, who, 
the working classes included, have given the 
President a most cordial reception. At the 
Palace of El the Chief of the State has re- 
ceived the Russian ambassador, and Count 
Orloff has taken the earliest opportunity of 
repeating tho words of the Ozar at Berlin, to 
the offect that His Imperial Majesty would not 
have gone to any meeting which should have 
had for its object hostility to France. The 
Government have completed the payment of 
the fifth half-milliard (twenty millions sterling) 
of indemnity due to Germany; and about the 
middle of next month two more d ents, the 
Marne and the Haute-Marne, will be evacuated 
by the conquerors’ army. There is also reason to 
believe that the occupying force will bediminished 
below the ibed 50,000 men in the remain- 
ing two 12 which will be a great 
relief to the finances of France, and a just con- 
cession to M. Thiers, who has striven so hard 
to meet his overwhelming financial obligations. 
His Ministers have not been idle during the 
— The nege tiation for a new — 

rench comme treaty are progressing satis- 
factorily, based on the following imi 
conditions, which have been ee by our 
Government :—1, The conclusion of a complete 
treaty; 2, Terms as favourable for t 
Britain as those allowed to the most favoured 
nation; 3, The abandonment of the sur-tax 
on the English flag. 

M. Edmond About, the brilliant but unprin- 
cipled French /ittérateur, who was arrested at 
verne, and imprisoned at Strasburg, has been 
released after a few days’ detention—no case 
having been found against him. Just now the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine are being called 
u by the Imperial Government to decide 
whether they will remain and become German 
subjects, or elect to remain French citizens, 
and leave the country. Of course the alter- 
native is hard and cruel; and it is not likely 
that the Germans would allow M. About 
or any one else to stir up disaffection 
against their rule. The incident is so much 
capital to M. About, and he is inning to 
work it up at leisure—the edge of his diatribes 
against the introduction of an unheard-of 

rinciple of international law” being somewhat 
blunted by the fact that he has been promptly 
released, and can freely rail at the Germans 
from his editorial chair in Paris. France gets 
little good from such clever, but unscrupulous 
literary adventurers, who, as it suits their per- 
sonal interests, are everything by turns and 
nothing long.” 

The other most notable foreign event of the 
week is the death of Charles XV. of Sweden, a 
sovereign who was universally beloved by his 
subjects, and whose name is honourably asso- 
ciated with a liberal reform of the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of his country. The late 


King had high aspirations, including the union 
of the 


Scandinavian race; but hi ple, 
who great] admired his spirit and bon- 
hommie, not accept his 


plans. The time for a union of Sweden 
and Denmark seems to have 

away. His successor and youngest brother, 
Oscar II., is less ambitious and more re- 
served, possesses remarkable abilities, has 
travelled much, and is perhaps the most accom- 
plished prince of the age. ‘‘Of his honest 
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character, and lofty ideas of a King’s duties 
there is (says one account) but one opinion; if 
he does not quite share the popularity of his 
brother, it is because of a more serious bearin 
and more rigid morals.” We hope Sweden an 
Norway, which are among the most peaceful 
and prosperous of European States, will lose 
nothing by the change of dynasty. 


M. GAMBETTA IN SAVOY. 


Tun French people are much given to 
national commemorations. They are indisposed 
at most times to let a good historical event, or 
what is taken for one, pass away from memory 
without aconsiderable succession of encores. They 
are fond of reviving the past. They like to pay 
the genius of their country the compliment 
which a theatrical audience usually pay to a 
striking artiste, or to a successful dramatic 
writer—namely, to call it in front of the stage, 
and heap upon it the warmest expressions of 
their approbation. French statesmen naturally 
feel more dread of particular dates than they do 
of enacting bad laws. There are certain anni- 
versaries, the recurrence of which is sure to 
bring about popular effervescence. Amongst a 
phlegmatic people like our own, no harm may 
come of this unless unwise attempts are made 
by the Government—which, by-the-by, never 
have been made of late—to prevent by violent 
suppression the mischief they occasioned. We 
are not quite convinced that the same 
oy would succeed in France. Society there 

a wonderful aptitude to set fire to itself, 
and to raise a general confi tion by mere 
trivial attempts to warm up political sentiments 
that are growing cold. hat is there, one 
may ask, for M. Thiers, or any of the Prefects 
who — 4 him in the provinces, to be 
alarmed at in any number of political banquets 
in celebration of the 22nd of September. We, 
for our own part, are incompetent to give a 
trustworthy answer to this question. We 
really don't know. But it is to be supposed 
that the President of the Republic, gathering 
up as he does into his own hands all the threads 
of political power in France, has what he 
regards as an unanswerable reason for inter- 
we 1— spoil the anniversary for his friends of 
the Extreme Left. 

M. Gambetta was to have been the chief 
— at a banquet to be given on the 22nd 
of September, in Chambéry, the metropolis of 
Savoy. It is difficult to conjecture how that 
fervid Republican would have addressed him- 
self to the large, but still limited audience that 
was expected to gather round him, or in what 
way he was likely to further that advanced Re- 
— heanism of which he is so distinguished a 

ype. Be this as it may, such as we have men- 

tioned was the occasion, the date, and the place, 
chosen for making his voice heard throughout 
the length andj breadth of Europe. M. 
Gambetta has a fanatical confidence in the ex- 
ternal forms of genuine Republicanism; and 
vet he is well aware, or would be if he chose to 
reflect, that France has never yet acquiesced in 
those forms, save in as far as they have been 
overruled by the vigour of a personal will. 
There is nothing whatever in the present 
Government of France under M. Thiers that 
savours of the Republican spirit, except the 
nominal absence of a monarch. In reality, M. 
Thiers is King, having at his command all the 
institutions of the country. He is more than 
King—he is, and will probably remain, a dic- 
tator during the rest of his far-advanced life. 
But he is also a Sovereign who can leave behind 
him no natural successor to the position he 
holds. Nevertheless, France is fond of the old 
man—has come to believe in him, to trust him, 
to regard him as the best guarantee for the 
continuance of order and the development of 
national prosperity. Even M. Gambetta himself 
rejoices in him in as far as he has refused to 
make over the destinies of the country to a 
National Assembly which hankers after a ro- 
storation of the monarchy. 


But if M. Gambetta could find little to justify 
him in celebrating the inauguration of the 
Republic of 1792, it cannot be concealed that he 
and his friends have been most shabbily treated 
by the Government. We say nothing, at the 
present moment, of the repressive policy to 
which it resorted. We only remark in passing 
that it strikes us as unwise. But, supposing 
the policy to have been resolved upon, it cer- 
tainly might have been carried into effect in a 
less ungracious manner. The Prefect of 
2 it is said, has strong Monarchical 
tastes. ut, assuredly, his discharge of a 
duty that should have been unpleasant in 
i „ was not associated with means and 
methods calculated to recommend his creed. 
They were feline rather than human. 
There was a silence, a concealment, one 
might almost say a complicity, in the steps 


he took, or failed to take, which gave to the 
spring he made upon his intended victim an 
appearance of suddenness, more indicative of 
assion than of judgment. M. Gambetta’s 
riends took more than ordinary pains to keep 
within the compass of the law. They were so 
far unskilful, however, as to put themselves 
within the range of its penal action. The 
Prefect suffered them to proceed until the very 
morning of the day on which the banquet was 
to be held. While M. Gambetta was proceed- 
ing from the railway-station to the extemporised 
building in which the feast was to have been 
enjoyed, men were placarding the walls with the 
first and only notice given of the determination 
of the authoritios to suppress the whole affair, 
and the latest news we have heard from Cham- 
béry informs us that the building intended for 
the great Republican orator and his friends was 
in the possession of gens d’armes. It is by such 
freaks as these thatgpolitical parties in Frense 
are lashed into fury. It is by the over officious- 
ness of the subordinates of Government that 
they are all in turn filled with hate. The 
greatest promoters of disorder are the legalised 
representatives of order; and it will be well if, 
at some future day, the conduct of M. le Préfét 
ut Chambéry be not recalled for the purpose of 
adding fuel to fire, and of infusing into extreme 
political views the bitterness created by a sense 
of gratuitous injustice. 


— 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


Mr. Henry RICHARD, M.P., with self-deny- 
ing zeal, has been using the summer holiday 
season, when statesmen and senators with rare 
exceptions enjoy a few weeks of needed repose, 
to further the cause of international arbitration 
of which he is the champion. The critical state 
of the Washington Treaty arising out of the 
absurd claim for indirect damages, and the 
consequent postponement of the — Court 
of Arbitration, obliged the hon. member for 
Merthyr reluctantly to defer the motion of 
which he had given notice in the House of 
Commons. That difficulty is now happily re- 
moved, and Mr. Richard will be able to bring 
forward his resolution next session strengthen 
by a remarkable and successful precedent. That 
motion stands upon the order book of the House 
of Commons in the following terms: —“ That 
an address be presented to Hor Majesty, pray- 
ing that she will be 22 pleased to 
instruct Her Secretary for Foreign Affairs to 
enter into communication with foreign Govern- 
ments, with a view to establish a better and 
—— system of international arbitration.“ 

e reception which it will meet with in 
Parliament will depend largely upon the ex- 
pression of opinion out of doors. Our readers 
are aware how widely Mr. Richard’s philan- 
thropic scheme has been endorsed by great 
public meetings in the principal commercial 
towns of England, and by the cordial resolu- 
tions adopted by various ecclesiastical bodies, 
by representative a men, and even by 
international Radicals. ew questions, before 
they have become prominent Parliamentary 
questions, have gathered around them so wide 
and varied a support, independent of political 
and religious distinctions, as the proposal em- 
bodied in this resolution. Even in Ireland, 
where the member for Merthyr has been meri- 
toriously spending his leisure time, his scheme 
has excited much interest and elicited strong 
support. 

tatesmen and Parliaments—in England 
especially—stickle for precedents, and dislike 
‘‘ abstract resolutions.”” We have no doubt 
that Mr. Richard will be prepared to show how 
his scheme in favour of international arbitra- 
tion may feasibly be carried out. Happily he 
is not without precedents in his favour. There 
has gradually been growing up a state of feel- 
ings, and indeed of diplomatic practice, in the 
civilised world which logically lead 3 
his more perfect scheme. Such was the Oon- 
ference of Paris in 1858 between Great Britain, 
Austria, France, Russia, Prussia, and Turkey, 
at which the principles of maritime law were to 
a large extent settled; and so satisfactorily 
that some forty other States have since accepted 
them. Oan there be any adequate reason why 
a similar representative meeting should not be 
held to take further steps in the same direction 
—at all events, to agree upon a general code of 
international law? That done, the more diffi- 
cult task of establishing an international court 
of arbitration, invested with supreme authority 
for deciding all questions of dispute, could be 
seriously discussed. The germs of such a code 
are to found in the Con of Geneva, 
which settled the 11 ich the sick and 
wounded were to be dealt with in time of war; 
and the idea of the tribunal is practically illus - 
trated by the recent court of arbitration in tho 


same city. Moreover, as Mr. Richard has more 


than once shown, the United States furnish a 
working model of What he proposes to the 
civili world. In that coun there id g 
supreme tribunal to decide on all differe 
between the various States, which is, as M 
J. Stuart Mill says, the first great example 
of what is now one of the most prominent 
wants of civilised society — a interna- 
tional tribunal.” 

Of course, it may be contended that the con- 
dition of Europe and of the United States are 
not analogous—that the supreme authority 
which can be enforced in the latter country has 
no existence in the former. You may establish 
an international tribunal, but how are you, 
under existing circumstances, to enforce its 
decision? But this question, pertinent as it 
may be, pre-supposes that the end is to be 
reached by a single bound instead of step by 
step. The civilised world has taken some of 
these steps—why not proceed? Great poten- 
tates, who command their half million or more 
of armed men, are still highly amenable to 
2 opinion. That created, the world may 

said to have taken a great stride towards 
realising in practice the principle of inter- 
national arbitration. 

England has done noble homage to that prin- 
ciple. We have submitted an important ques- 
tion of international difference to a tribunal of 
jurists drawn from three several foreign coun- 
tries; we have consented to be put upon our 
trial in accordance with certain ex facto rules 
implying our delinquency; we have accepted 
an adverse award with loyal resignation. To 
suppose that such an example will be without 
moral influence on the civilised world, is to shut 
our eyes to all expsrience. Here is an inter- 
national sore healed for ever by calling in the 
aid of a pacific and impartial tribunal; and as 
Mr. Stansfeld justly says— We have made a 
beginning in the construction of a future 
international law which shall bind the 
nations to peace.” It may be utopian to 
hope that the three Emperors at Berlin were 
seriously impressed with the value and sim- 

licity of this mode of settling international 
differences, but we may be sure that what has 
recently taken place at Geneva will bear early 
and substantial fruit. Now, if ever, our 
Government are in a position to act upon Mr. 
Richard’s suggestion to urge upon foreign 
States ‘‘a better and permanent system of in- 
ternational arbitration.” Such a 1 — made 
with the authority of the British Cabinet, and 
backed by British opinion, might not soon be 
carried out, but it would never fall to the 
ground. The instincts, interests, and sympa- 
thies of the civilised world are wholly favour- 
able to it. It was public opinion and not legal 
enactments that killed duelling in England. It 
is —— opinion, based upon the growing en- 
lightenment and humanity of mankind, which 
will bring this question of international arbi- 
tration to ripeness. The course of events, apart 
from our own inclination, obliges us to lead the 
way in this grand enterprise, and we have great 
hope that Mr. Richard’s motion next session, if 
backed by a strong and clear expression of 
outdoor sympathy, will be a great step in 
the movement for substituting arbitration for 
war. 


PHEASANTS VERSUS PEASANTS. 


AtTHouGH since the novelty of the new 
movement in the agricultural districts has worn 
off, it no longer excites as much attention as at 
first; yet it continues to make iteelf felt in 
those quarters where its influence is certain to 
be fruitful of result. The policy of the move- 
ment has ever been vindicated by the success of 
its immediate object; for a rise in wages of 
varying amounts has followed the spread of 
the new doctrine. So far as our observation 

oes, the labourers have no reason to reproach 
fheir friends with the manner in which their 
cause has been advocated. We need not say 
that not a word has been uttered which breathes 
of violence or of intimidation. The men 
simply ask for the right to keep body and soul 
together; to be allowed to assist in forming an 
estimate of the value of their own labour; 
to do that in fact which is done b — 
man in every class above that of 
An illustration X. the Law . 
this question is being agitated, was affo 
by the at meeting held at Newark last 
week. e mayor, with scant respect for 
the good old English love of fair play, refused 
the use of the Town Hall, thereby it 
necessary that the meeting should be in 
the open-air; but the intolerance which closed 
against the people their own hall, only pro- 
voked good-humoured banter; while the peace- 
ful, law-abiding, and Christian 8 which 
fell from the lips of the daughter of John Grey, 
of Dilston, were listened to almost with a feel- 


ing of reyerence. Speeches of this kind must 
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have both an educational and an elevating ten- 
; and even if they fail to influence the 


or wrongly they will agree with the spirit of 
that — rittle poem in which Charles 
Kingsley ‘makes the female peasant taunt the 
Squire with the scandal and the wrong of 
regarding vermin as more precious than men, 
and with having sold the labouring man ‘‘ body 


shall | and soul to shame ’’:— 


: 
1 


HE 
7 


4 


preserving landlord; but how many 

are there in these kingdoms who have no alter- 
native but to submit themselves to the yoke ? 
Some landlords, more enlightened than the 
majority of their are willing that the 
farmers should kill the rabbits which play havoc 
i ir fields; but this would hardly meet the 
if it be true, as the present Bishop of Man- 
avers, that it is the winged 
harm to the peasantry.” 0 
great enemy of the farmer, and men 
are sacrificed that it may multiply and 
a the ignoble luxury of a cruel 


commentaries of Blackstone 
letters of Junius to Sydney 
’s articles in the Edinburgh Review, great 
ities have pronounced against the Game 
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and food 


1 


Laws; andalthoughattempts have been recently 
made to ti those laws, will not admit 
of any isfactory modification or amend- 
ment. They in their very essence a 
feudal instituti They bring law itself 
into con because, as a great writer 
has said impossible to 
teach th 


people pro 

in animals bred the possessor knows nd ard 
which he cannot recognise by any mark, which 
may leave him the next moment, which are 
kept not for his profit but for his amusement.” 
The people will to the end of the chapter 


You made him a poacher yourself, Squire, 

When you'd give neither work nor meat ; 
And your -fed hares robbed the garden 
At our starving children’s feet. 


But, as we have already remarked, the Game 
Laws are injurious not only to tenant farmers 
and their dependants, but also to the nation at 
— 2 The land abstracted from gre 9 
order to and pheasants, 
besides ab teachin of rene consequent 
upon the superabundance of both win and 
ground game, involves a diminution of the food 
44 the country. In Scotland especially, 
deer have been largely substituted for sheep; 
the result being that the meat-producing power 
of the northern kingdom is rapidly diminishing. 
Mr. Thomas Robertson, in a letter to the Anti- 
Game Law Circular, describes what has taken 
place in connection with the afforesting of one 
glen in Aberdeenshire. During the last thirty 
oo between three and four hundred souls have 

evicted from this glen for the eo of 
an aristocratic rt. e cottages have 
been pulled fount the schoolhouse in which 
an average of sixty children were educated 
has been razed to the ground; and the experi- 
ment shows that ‘‘ to produce a pair of red deer 
annually, fifty sheep, four cattle, and a human 


family have to be dis “ Taking the 
seventy deer forests of and, Mr. Robertson 
estimates that the te of beef and mutton 
which is annually sacrificed to the deerstalkers 


amounts to very nearly six millions of pounds; 
and that not fewer than twenty-four thousand 
five hundred human beings have been, from the 
same cause, expelled from hearth and home. 
The farmers of Scotland, as becomes a high- 
spirited and independent race, have determined 
no longer to endure the gross injustice which 
the present system entails upon them. Whether 
the — of England will exhibit equal de- 
termination remains to be seen. The agri- 
cultural labourers have at all events made the 
abolition of the Game Laws of their pro- 
— — A. Taylor's Bill, embodyi 


— abolition, has been rej b 
the House of Commons. It only needs that 
measure should be rejected by that House 
ensure increased support in the country ; and 
we may therefore safely predicate for the Anti- 
Game Law e an amount of popularity 


| out of doors which will enable the courageous 


member for Leicester to reintroduce his bill 
with a certainty of one day turning his minority 
into a majority. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


September 23, 1872. 
The Conservative organ of the delightful district 
in the far West in which I am enjoying my holi- 
day, thus speaks of the Conference appointed to 
take place at Birmingham on the first of next month. 
The Liberationists have only one really effective 
weapon—persistent agitation—and it may safely be 
conjectured that the chief result of the impending 
conference will be the organisation of new means 
for exciting and misleading the popular mind 
during the winter. The friends of the Church can 
have little difficulty—if only they set about the 
work promptly and vigorously—in defeating these 
attempts. They have the advantage that the great 
mass of the people were hardly ever or at any time 
so warmly attached to the Church as now, but the 
specious fallacies of their antagonists, if propagated 
with sufficient industry—as no doubt they will be— 
may serve to nullify that advantage to an extent 
that cannot be estimated. Agitation must be met 
by counter-agitation, the dissemination of fallacies by 
the demonstration of facts. Asto the upshot of such a 
struggle ; it must be the same as has ever attended 
the conflict of truth with falsehood—no matter how 
cleverly the latter has been disguised.” This may 
be taken as a text, more particularly the sentence 
about warm attachment to the Church, upon which 
a very pretty sermon is being preached in these 
parts, called the Dartmouth Scandal.” Every 
local journal is full of it—crimination and recrimi- 
nation, attack and defence—so that it is very diffi- 
cult through the smoke to see what has actually 
happened. The main facts, however, after much 
study, I take to be these. Dartmouth is the scene— 
a lovely little town, as many of my readers know— 
the last place in the world one would think for a 
scandal of any kind. But as the hymn says that in 


sympathise, not with the game-preserver on the 
bench but with the poacher at the bar. Rightly | 


the Eastern hemisphere, ‘‘ Every prospect pleases, 


and only man is vile,” so in Dartmouth the exqui- 
site serenity of sea, hill, and sky, have not produced 
people to correspond therewith. A short time ago, 
a curate at Torquay invested a considerable sum 
of money in purchasing the right to save the 
souls of the parishioners of St. Saviour’s, Dart- 
mouth. His predecessor, who seems to have been 
an inoffensive, unobtrusive person, had retired 
after thirty-five years’ service to a smaller benefice. 
Mr. Foster, the new vicar, was of a different turn 
of mind, and inclined to what is called Ritualism, 
which he determined to introduce into St. Saviour’s, 
whether his flock liked it or not. He had bought 
them, and he naturally could not see why he 
should not do what he pleased with them. War 
ensued instantly between him on the one hand, and 
the congregation led by Mr. Churchwarden Hockin 
on the other. Upon the history of the preliminary 
manceuvres it is not necessary to dwell. Suffice to 
say, that the core of the contest at last turned out 
to be the position of the choir— whether they were 
to be placed in the singing gallery in accordance 
with previous custom, or in the chancel in accord- 
ance with Mr. Foster. I believe, although [ am 
not quite certain, that some occult Ritualistic 
meaning is supposed to be bodied forth by a 
chancel choir. Christ is presented thereby incom- 
prehensibly, mysteriously, and is denied by a 
gallery choir. However, upon this ground, both 
parties took their stand, and the fight waxed so 
furious, that the vicar finding he could not 
succeed, stopped the organ, suspended the 
choir, and closed the church on Sunday 
evenings; a most peculiar mode of retaliation, 
and in fact only capable of explanation on 
the supposition that he considered the church as 
a kind of exhibition. Had he considered it to bea 
means for salvation from the wrath to come, he 
would assuredly have caused the organ to be blown 
more vigorously, the choir to sing louder, and 
would have had four services instead of three, so 
that the heretic Hockin might be brought to a 
sense of his sins. At this point the bishop of the 
diocese, Dr. Temple, interfered. He decreed that 
Mr. Foster had no right to force the choir into the 
chancel, but that, on the other hand, the church- 
wardens would be doing wrong if they put the 
choir where he could not properly command them. 
To consider this letter, a meeting was proposed, but 
as the belligerents could not agree upon a day, Mr. 
Hockin went off to Exmouth to spend his holidays 
understanding that the statue quo would be pre- 
served until his return. While there he received a 
letter, informing him that unless he distinctly re- 
fused his consent, the choir would be placed in the 
chancel on the following Sunday. He did distinctly 
refuse by telegram, and furthermore hastened back 
to the immediate theatre of military operations. 
However, the vicar was too much for him. On 
Sunday evening, the vicar put the choir in the 
chancel, long before the service commenced ; thus 
defeating an intended manceuvre of the same kind 
by Mr. Hockin, who had to content himself with 
spiking an unprotected gun, that is to say, by 
removing the handle to the bellows of the organ. 
The choir therefore sang, but the organ did not 
play, and a sweet gospel of peace the service must 
have been. There is something irresistibly comic 
in Mr. Hockin’s revenge. He himself pleaded in 
defence, that ‘‘dangerous diseases required despe- 
rate remedies,” but what sort of a ‘‘remedy” 
the disablement of the bellows could be, it is not 
very easy tosee. Next week, the meeting to dis- 
cuss the bishop’s letter took place, and after 
much debate, till a late hour at night, the choir and 
chancel question was reached. With this no pro- 
gress could be made ; but at last the vicar produced 
a paper which he said he felt sure Mr. Hockin 
„would sign like a shot. It was a renewed appeal 
to the bishop, asking him to adjudicate definitely as 
to where the choir should sit, and pledging the ap- 
pellants to abide by his decision. Mr. Hockin, 
however, naturally declined to sign like a shot, or 
even to sign in any way, because the bishop had 
already given him a veto upon putting the choir in 
the chancel. Thereupon the vicar said he had 
already applied to the police authorities (!) for their 
assistance on the following Sunday, and Mr. Hockin 
was to do his worst. Mr. Hockin promised to do 
it, and both sides separated to prepare for the 
conflict. Sunday came, and Mr. Hockin went to 
church. Part of the choir was in the chancel, and 
a policeman was at the door. Mr. Hockin officially 
informed the policeman in the vicar’s presence that 
| the choir, by the bishop’s authority, had no right to 
the chancel without the consent of the church- 
wardens, that this consent was refused, and that if 
any other members of the choir entered the chancel 


— 


their entry would be forcibly opposed, The vicar 
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immediately ordered the boys to continue their 
singing practice. One of the hymns sung was, 0 
Paradise, O Paradise, tis weary waiting here”: a 
sentiment which was not inappropriate. The bell 
for the commencement of the service began to toll, 
and a lady came up the aisle who had a sort of 
prescriptive right to one of the seats in the chancel. 
She found it occupied by a singing boy, and Mr. 
Hockin advanced to the rescue. He ejected the 
boy, who in the scuffle lost a button from his sur- 
plice. The vicar shouted out that an assault had 
been committed, and that the church would be 
closed for the remainder of the day. The choir filed 
off to the tune— 
Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as for war. 

and the doors were shut. Great stress, I believe, 
is laid upon the loss of the button. Mr. Hockin 
says that it is the property of the parish, and will 
be replaced by them ; but in the eyes of the vicar 
this is a very insufficient account of the transaction. 
A Christian soldier marching as for war has been 
attacked, and has suffered personal damage. To 
what may not this story swell in after ages? The 
button may become a sacred relic, enshrined in a 
glass case, and may work miracles. Future Fosters 
may make pilgrimages to it with peas in their 
shoes, and laeerate themselves before it. Senti- 
mental ladies may see it surrounded with a nimbus 
of glory, and he who wore it canonised, as a saint 
may appear to them urging them to wrestle as he 
wrestled, and so win a glorious crown. There may 
even be an Order of the Sacred Button, to which 
weak-minded, narrow-chested young deacons may 
belong, and console themselves thereby for Univer- 
sity failures. History can tell tales which antece- 
dently were just as improbable. 

This, I believe, is the last stage of the scandal. 
Both parties now are resting on their arms, waiting 
for the intervention of some Deus ex machina or 
bishop who shall create the opportunity for a new 
move. Meanwhile, there is no choir and no organ. 
Although it is difficult to avoid writing about the 
affair except in a tone of levity, there is a side to 
it serious enough to make the angels weep, and 
solemn reflections will doubtless occur in plenty 
to the minds of most of my readers. I do not pro- 
pose to add any of my own; I morely desire to 
recur to my text furnished by the Conservative 
paper just quoted, and to ask to what Church it is 
that the people of this country are so warmly 
attached? Is it to Hockin’s Church or Foster's 
Church? To talk about attachment to the Church 
is absurd. Archdeacon Denison is attached to a 
Church, and so is the Earl of Shaftesbury, but 
each is really attached to his own special form of 
dogmatic teaching, and each dislikes the other 
more than Dissent. One more word. The Pall 
Mali Gazette, in a letter signed F.,“ and generally 
credited here to Mr. Froude, says that the Dis- 
senters at Dartmouth ought not to interfere. ‘‘It 
is as unfair as if all the Churchmen were to walk 
down to the tabernacle and support Elder Stubbs 
in his opposition to the Nonconformist pastor.” 
This I totally deny. The Church is a State 
Church, and professes to be the Church of Eng- 
land. Its glory is that it is not sectarian, but 
national ; and although Dissenters do not often care 
to meddle in its affairs, they clearly cannot be 
blamed for meddling, more particularly if they 
happen to be office-bearers. Let it denationalise 
itself, and Mr. Foster will then have unrestricted 
liberty to put his choir in a weathercock, if he 
and his friends be so minded, and the choir will 
consent. C. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The death is reported of Count Joseph Mastai, 
the elder brother of the Pope, who was very much 
affected by the event. 

A decree has been issued by the Minister of 
the Interior in Belgium, prohibiting the importa- 
tion * that country of sheep and cattle from 

ccording to the report of the Agricultural De- 

ent the cotton crop in the United States will 

ten per cent. below the average, though pro- 
bably in excess of that of last year. 

Father Dufour, whose name — been so unplea- 
santly prominent of late, has been sent by his supe- 
riors (the IJndépendance informs us) to the East 
Indies. 

3 — 4 3 re I Mont Blanc has 

successfully ascen ree lish youn 
ladies named Murray, *. — leat 
one, seventeen, and fourteen. The youngest of the 
party, a girl of twelve, had to relinquish the 
attempt. 

A great banquet took place at Antwerp on Satur- 
+ 4 night, in celebration of the triumph of the 


d 
ral y at the Communal elections. Twelve 
— were present, including deputations 


from the principal towns in the kingdom. The 
meeting is described as very enthusiastic. 

Tue Nort ScHieswie Question.—A Copen- 
hagen letter says :—‘‘The report that the Schles- 
wig question was mooted at the Emperors’ meeting 
is confirmed. The Emperor William expressed a 
wish for an amicable settlement with Denmark, but 
thought the meeting an inopportune time for taking 
the matter up.” 

A Mopern Brrnam Woop.—A sight was wit- 
nessed on Sunday in the Bois de Boulogne which 
may have reminded some spectators of the Birnam 
wood of Macheth. At about three in the afternoon 
the promenaders round the lake were surprised to 
see some tall firs issuing from one of the alleys, and 
advancing regularly. As many as fifty were 
counted, each drawn by three horses harnessed to 
large carts, coming direct from the forest of Sénard, 
whence the trees have been taken to be replanted 
in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Maritime Riaurs 1x Time or War.—It is 
stated that Holland, America, Austria, and Ger- 
many had already some time ago expressed a wish 
that the principle of inviolability of private pro- 
perty at sea during war should be generally 
recognised, and be placed under the sanction of the 
European Powers. Lately Russia and Italy have 
likewise expressed their readiness to enter upon a 
reform of maritime rights. At the meeting of the 
Emperors the subject was discussed by the three 
Imperial Chancellors. 

ALILEO AND THE Papacy.—The Municipal 
Council of Rome decided some time since on ge 
a commemorative tablet on the Villa Medici in 
Rome, in which Galileo had been imprisoned. The 
French Government, who own the villa, objected 
to have such an inscription on the house, and the 
council are therefore about to erect a plain stone 
near the villa with the following inscription :— 
In the neighbouring Villa Medici was imprisoned 
Galileo, guilty of having discovered that the earth 
revolved round the sun.” 

EMIGRATION TO NEBRASKA.—There is (says the 
Christian Union) a wonderful emigration to 
Nebraska, a large portion of which is from England, 
and consists of baptized and confirmed members of 
the English Church. Nebraska is now called the 
English State, and it is said by intelligent officials 
that this emigration will be larger and larger every 
pear. The Bishop says, ‘‘ I am in constant receipt 
of letters from English clergy on the exodus of their 
people to our bright and beautiful Canaan, and in 
some cases of the intention of colonies to bring with 
them their own clergyman.” 

ANOTHER WONDERFUL Cave.— A Tennessee 
“tee gives an account of the discovery of a cave in 

erry county, in that State, festooned with ‘‘ rock 
ice,” which can be used for all the purposes of ice, 
but does not melt. The paper says— A number 
of persons have since visited this wonderful cave 
and carried off portions of this rock, which they are 
using for all the purposes of ice, and it sustains no 
diminution in bulk or loss of coldness. Strange and 
improbable as all this may seem, yet it can be cer- 
tified to by numbers of our best citizens. Dr. 
Black is using it in his practice. Mr. Thomas 
French and Colonel Waggoner, hotel-keepers in 
Linden, used it in their hotels during court week, 
to the astonishment of their guests. Specimens 
will be sent to our State geologist for analysation.” 

SPIRIT-RAPPING IN INDIA. — The Bombay papers 
contain accounts of a mania for spirit-rapping which 
they say has set in among the natives there. If the 
statements are correct it would not be surprising if 
the mania ran through India. Everything connected 
with the spirit world is a profound mystery to the 
native of India. He has no definite ideas as to the 
future. He confesses at once that it may be this 
or that —he knows not what. A city with golden 
pavement astonishes him, but, really, the definite- 
ness is what puzzles him. If spirit - rapping finds its 
way among such a people we shall have queer 
revelations by-and-by. They will intensify a 
hundredfold all the mysteries, and will make a 
thousand more. Religion will not stand in the way 
in the slightest degree. A Hindoo is free to examine 
anything on the face of the earth, and speculate to 
his heart’s content.— Times correspondent. 

A Bonrire or BrsLes.—A correspondent writing 
to the Independent, from Rome, over the signature 
of A Catholic,” gives an account of the recent 
burning of Bibles by priests in Frascati, a town 
near Rome. During the last year missionaries have 

iven away or sold many hundreds of copies of 
Bibles to the people of the town. The priests, 
finding it out, made it their mission to hunt them 
up, and when a sufficient number were found, to 
burn them in the cathedral yard. One singular 
episode connected with the burning was that the 
boys and street ragamuffins who witnessed the act, 
appeared to a its impiety, and stoned the 

riests who lighted the fire. A portrait of Victor 
Immanuel was thrown on the heap of burning 
Bibles. The Jesuits of Rome combine treason to 
their king with treason to their God.—Christian 
Work. 

Goop QUARTERS FOR THE EcONOMICAL. — A 
gentleman and his wife may live well and hand- 
somely at the principal hotel, with their carriage 
for the afternoon, for somewhat about £1 per diem, 
and if they cannot enjoy themselves here, I doubt 
much if they have any enjoyment left in them. 
Locomotion is easy and cheap, as tramways go in all 
directions, and cabs are plentiful, cheap, and clean, 
generally well horsed, and the drivers gincommonly 
civil. Beef and mutton are 7d. per Ib. ; bread 
a little cheaper than in England. Vegetables in 
plenty, but not cheaper than at home; a good 


Hor others to follow. 
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market and well supplied ; but the Danes complain 
very much of the t increase of price in all 
articles of consumption within the last few years. 
There are plenty of trips to be had to places on the 
coast and to Sweden, by small and fast steamers 
. run to and fro daily, and and at small rates. 
—Letter from Copenhagen. 

HOLLAND f THE Jxsurrs.—A difficulty is said 
to have arisen between Germany and Holland. The 
hospitality extended to the Jesuits expelled from 
Germany by the latter country has not been viewed 
with complacency by Prince Bismarck, and has led 
to an exchange of diplomatic notes between 
the Governments of the Hague and Berlin. 
Several noble families of the provinces of Limburg 
and Guelderland had placed their chateaux at the 
disposal of the Jesuit fathers. In consequence, 
Prince Bismarck addressed representations to the 
Hague, and the correspondence terminated by a 
note of so threatening a character that the Dutch 
Government found itself compelled to yield. Ac- 
cordingly, the noblesse of Holland have received 
orders not further to extend hospitality to the 
Jesuits exiled from the Fatherland. 

ENGLISH CLASSES IN Japan. —The Japanese 
Minister at Washington is engaged in organizing a plan 
for the establishing of schools in Japan. Rev. B. 
G. Northrup, of New Haven, has been invited to 
to Japan for the purpose of putting the system in 
operation, and, although this gentleman has not for- 
mally accepted the invitation, he is making arrange- 
ments for entering upon the work, and will probably 
leave in about ayear. His main duties will consist 
in organizing seven normal schools in various parts 
of the Japanese Empire for the instruction, training, 
and educating of teachers. Mr. Northrup will take 
with him from 50 to 100 teachers, and will my: 4 

In these normal schools the 
English language will be prominent, and will be 
considered as the learned dialect. The scientific 
studies of all grades will be pursued in English, and 
the Roman alphabet will be applied to express the 
sounds of the 5 apanese tongue. Music and drawing 
will also be introduced in these schools.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

CHOLERA IN InpIA.—There is some very bad 
news of cholera from India. The epidemic is said 
to be raging furiously at Srinugger, Cashmere. In 
one day 369 cases had occurred, of which 144 proved 
fatal. Dr. Elmslie, an eminent medical missionary 
in Cashmere, was distributing a letter in Persian 
containing hints on the prevention and cure of 
cholera. A medical man writes to an Indian paper 
believing that he has found a remedy in chloral 
hydrate, which, he says, controls the collapse of 
cholera. In some of the stations in the Punjab the 
epidemic is still prevalent. At Kussowlie there 
have been forty-one cases, twenty-three fatal up to 
the 2lst of August; at Du i twenty-two cases, 
of which eight caused death. At Lucknow the 
artillery have been sent out into camp in conse- 

uence of an outbreak of cholera in the lines. No 
resh cases, according to the Bombay have 
been reported from the 19th Regiment im camp, but 
from Lahore ve — rumours have been 
received of awful ravages of cholera among the 
troops there, the deaths being very numerous. At 
Allahabad the chaplain, the Rev. Feltrim Fagan, 
has succumbed to cholera.—Homeward Mail. 

END or THE CONTINENTAL GAMING TABLES.— 
The year 1872 is known to be the last for the 
existence of gaming tables in Belgium and Germany. 
Spa, Homburg, Wiesbaden, Baden, Ems, Nannheim, 
Wildbad, and Wildungen must take a long farewell 
of roulette and trente-et-quarante not later than 
the 3lst of next month; and for some time a 
the contractors for the tables have been asking 
themselves in what country they will be allowed to 
continue their disgraceful trade when both Germany 
and Belgium are closed to them. France, in spite 
of the mediation of M. Ernest Feydeau and of the 
Figaro, has turned a deaf ear to their prayers ; and 
the depth of their despair may be guessed from 
the fact that they have now sent in an application 
to the Government of Russia. It is not at St. 
Petersburg or Moscow the discomfited gambling 
impresarios propose to recoup themselves for their 
coming losses. Keeping as close to Germany as 
posssible, they desire to o a bank at a little 
town with an — name on the other 
side of the Prussian frontier in the Kingdom of 
Poland. The name in question is written “ Tsiek- 
hotsinek,” the place is celebrated for its mud baths, 
and the Russian Government has already declined 
the proposal to make it the seat of a gaming 
establishment.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

OuTRAGES aT THE Care Diccartncs.—There is 
exciting news by the Cape mail of Aug. 20th from 
the diamond diggin It is thus summarised 
„The Governor will shortly proceed to the fields, 
accompanied by Commodore Commerell, com- 
manding Her Majesty’s ships on this station. Great 

reparations are making at the fields for the 
vernor’s reception. There has been another 
reat diamond robbery. A mail-bag was dropped 
rom a post-cart on its way from the fields to the 
colony, and though the bag was afterwards found, 
diamonds valued at 35,000/. to 40,000/. were missing. 
The theft caused great excitement at the fields, and 
some ns are in custody. Mass meetings con- 
tinue to be held at the fields, and two of the com- 
missioners administering the Government there, 
Messrs. Campbell and Giddy, issued a proclamation 
suspending digging licences issued to natives or 
other coloured persons, for no crime except the 
colour of their skin. This proclamation was 80 
manifestly unjust that the third commissioner, Mr. 
Thompson, refused to sign it. Certain arbitrary 
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— for native servants yy. 1 * 1 
enry Barkly, as governor of the fields, cancelle 

the proclamation of Campbell and Giddy as being 
inconsistent with justice, and also modified the 
rules for controlling servants, applying the law to 


A . Rerorm.—An Eng 
writes Tribune, complaining of his sufferi 
at the hands of the New York Custom-honse 
cials, on landing from a steamer, with no duti- 
able rA His purpose not to give 
a bribe failed before insolence and rapacity of 
these gentry, and he handed one of them a 
sovereign apy to secure decent treatment. The 
story to the writer a personal experience 
some 3. ago. were returning from a year's 
and on the continent, including 
what was then the Papal States, and had in scarcely 


a 21 — met with any incivility or annoy- 
ance Custom-house officers, Only in one case 
was there any hint that a bribe was expected. But 
on ing in New York, we encountered a set of 
in Uncle Sam’s uniform whose insolence and 
outdid even the hackmen, while the ad- 
tional trait of faithlessness to their trust was 
yy a ag One of our fellow- 
in his articles liable to heavy duties; he 
escaped r by a quiet invitation to the 


= 


examiner to call at his office the next day, where 
the of a ten-dollar bill completed the trans- 
action. who had nothing liable to duty, 


handed money to the officers to the annoy- 
ance of a rummaging among their effects ; and those 

ho did not thus pay toll generally suffered what- 
ever boorishness vested with authority could inflict. 


„err N ing business we 
never saw. And this was the home - returned 
traveller's first experience of American institutions 
When any ‘‘Custom-house reform” broom is long 
and stiff enough to clean out these cobwebs, 
believe,—not that the millennium has 
come, rere 1 — just 
reached level of an average European despot- 
ism.” —- Cristian Union. 


is no for the better in her 
condition. e has erated to a 
sort of conscious childishness, but thout the least 


: it may be almost said she is alone in 
two rooms of the chateau, where she herself attends 
to all the cares of her small ménage. Her doctor 
is the only person to whom she seems attached, and 
who exercises a decisive influence over her. She 
receives him ever morning for half-an-hour, and 
appears quieted these interviews. The twenty- 
nine other individuals of all ranks who compose her 
household are far from enjoying such favour; the 
— — accepts their attentions with repugnance, 
frequently repels them altogether. She dines 
always alone ; she lights her own and does 
many other things usually left to attendants. She 
spends the ter portion of her day inditing 
telegraphic — to Napoleon III., whom she 
still supposes is at the Tuileries, and in conversing 
with spirits which haunt (she says) the u 
s of the castle, and of which she alone, 4 
is the language. She is fond also of spreading 
out rich toilettes on the chairs, and practises before 
them the ceremonial of court receptions. In her 
me these robes and chapeaux represent the ladies 
France and Mexico. She flatters one, and 
5 harshly to another, and thus spends portions 
of her time. 8 to tell, she seems to have lost 
all affection for her kinsfolk, even for her brother, 
and will not receive the Queen, much less the Ki 
or the Count de Flandre. The fear of being poison 
has gone, for the Empress eats with excellent appe- 
tite of all that is brought to a neighbouring room, 
where she goes to help herself. All hope of her 
cure has disa which is the more sad as her 
excellent physical health promises a long life. Pall 
Mali Gazette. 


Tuas Scorca Ex DO wWID Schools Commission. — 
The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir Thomas 
Edward Colebrooke, Bart. ; the ht Hon. Archi- 
bald Philip, Earl of Rosebery ; Sir William Stirling 

Charles Stuart Parker, Eeq., John 
Ramsay, Henry Hill Lancaster, wie Advo- 
cate ; and Alexander Craig Sellar, Esq., Advocate ; 
to be Her Majesty’s Commissioners toinquire into 
the nature and amount of all endowments in Scot- 
land, the funds of which are wholly orin part de- 
voted or have been applied, or which can rightly be 
made applicable to educational purposes, and which 
have not been reported on by the Commissioners 
under the Universities (Scotland) Aci, 1858 ; also to 
inquire into the administration and management of 
any hospitals or schools supported by — endow- 
ments, and into the system and course of study re- 
spectively pursued therein, and to report whether any 
and what changes in the administration and use of 
such endowments are expedient, by which their 
usefulness and efficiency may be increased, 


had |. 


Titeruture. 
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DEAN STANLEY ON ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
MASSACRE.* 


We have had occasion, more than once, to 


pathy to the principle of a State religion. He 
went down to Scotland some time „to ex- 
hibit the historical beauties of the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment there, hoping, and clearly ex- 
pecting, that his and graphic descrip- 
tions would di the stern voluntary 
Presbyterians to rush into the arms of their old 
law-di mother, and he gave an im- 
petus to Voluntaryism such as it has not 
received for more than a generation. And now 
the Dean, taking occasion of the Feast of 
St. Bartholomew, once more visits Scotland, 
and, referring to the horrible massacre which 
took place on thut day, three hundred years 

, preaches on the grace and the duty of 
Christian love, but in he sets the Churches 
by the ears. Probably Dean Stanley has him- 
self, more once, pondered upon this 
nee or if not strange, unfortunate, result of 
his well-intended labours. Very likely—and this 
would be only natural—he has set it all down 
to the ignorance or — — of his hearers, and 
there is no doubt the cause of his failure does 
not lie altogether with himself. But, very 
mainly, it does. There is, probably, no contro- 
— ist of the present day, who, somehow or 
other, eee: to . such a su — 
contempt for people who do not agree with him, 
as Dean Stanley. His words are honey —nay, 
honey twice strained; but his tone is vinegar, 
nay, vinegar twice refined. The voice is the 
voice of Jacob truly enough, but the temper is 
the temper of Esau without a doubt. And so, 
he fails of his intellectual He preaches 
peace, and behold there is nothing but fratri- 
cidal war ! 

Yet there is nothing in the discourse before 
us which would naturally excite controversy. 
It has 4 occasion to controversy. 
There have many small books upon great 
subjects; this is a precious book upon a t 
subject. Small it is. It could scarcely hese 
taken the author more than half-an-hour to 
read it; but Chrysostom himself would have 
been applauded for it; Jeremy Taylor, but for 
difference of style, might have written it. 
Scarcely anything finer is to be found in the 
works of the great Mr. Howe.” The Dean 
takes for his text the words from Luke— 
„Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
‘neighbour as thyself.” He ‘commences his 
sermon by a brief reference to the event of 
the day of persecution. He describes it as a 
crime,” points from it the moral of 
the human fallibility of that ‘‘ chief pastor of 
Europe with whose express triumphant 
‘* approbation that dreadful crime took place,“ 
whose deeds are now disowned with shame 
and remorse by the Papacy itself,” and sug- 

sts a spirit of thankfulness that the most 

teful forms of religious intolerance have 
ceased. Yet, continues the Dean— 


No one who looks round on the dissensions and the 
suspicions with which Christians still regard each other 
can feel sure that we are altogether free from its con- 
tagion. On this day, therefere, the Church of Christ, 
whether Roman or Protestant, whether Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian, may well veil its head under a sense of 
common guilt, and, as on a day of deep humiliation, ask 
by what blessed influences we, in these later days, have 
been raised in this ct above our fathers, and how 
for the future the symptoms of this grievous evil 
may be counteracted,” 


Very beautiful is all that follows, but there is 
more than the beauty of mere sentiment in 
what is said. The Dean speaks boldly out, not 
hesitating to call even a theological spade a 
spade, which so many of his brethren are afraid 
to do. Instead, therefore, of saying that the 
spirit of ution arose from a mere mis- 
taken „the Dean says that the fierce fana- 
ticism, whether of former or of present times, 
- wy from an atmosphere of sin and folly.” 

is is just what requires to be said, and to be 
said over and over again. It is very well and 
very nece that we should not measure the 
men of the sixteenth century by the standard 
of the nineteenth century, and it is very well 
and ay a. that we should, in our 
appraisals, hold m to historical equity, 
and, above all, that we judge not lest we 


* The Two Great Commandments. Preached in the 
Town Church of St. Andrew's (Aug. 25, 1872), By 
A, P. STANLEY, D. D., &. (Macmillan. ) 


too “ be judged.” But it is nevertheless true 
that there is such a thing as absolute truth and 
absolute morality. Murder is sin, whether 
committed by David, King of Israel, or by the 
last Newgate felon who was hanged. Cheating 
is sin, whether committed by the patriarch 
Jacob or by William Roupell; and persecution 
is sin and nothing but sin, whether committed 
2 of the sixteenth century or an Eng- 
glish country clergyman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They all have their origin in the worst 
passion of the human heart—hate, and the 
worst sort of hate—the hate ecclesiastical. There 
is nothing for it but to call it what it is, and 
then try, as Dean Stanley does, to see how it 
may, like the seven devils, be cast out by 
the ‘‘expulsive power of a new affection.“ 

What of this new affection, and this love, 
which, when enco , is sufficient to cast 
out even ecclesiastical hate? The Dean first 
reviews the manner and occasion of the delivery 
of this great ommand. Here he is very happy, 
showing, or endeavouring to show, that in it 
we have the best condemnation of that bar- 
‘darian exclusiveness and ignorance which 
‘lies at the root of all persecution, and which 
it is the direct object of Christian civilisation 
„to counteract and to regenerate.” Then he 
passes on to the contents of the Command- 
ments, and first, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
„thy God.” Here we are irresistibly tempted 
to quote :— 

“And what is meant by the other part of the com- 
mandment ?—‘ Thou shalt love Him with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength.’ It means that in w er measure 
we have attained to the love of God—that is, to the 
love of the Highest Goodness and Truth—we must 
carry out this not only into one part of our nature, but 
into all. It has been the chief source of all corruptions 
of religion, that those who have been religious have 
often brought to it but one element, but one single part 
of their nature. A strong religious imagination, a 
strong religious affection, may often be seen side 
side with a mind left altogether weak and unoulti 
A strong logical belief may be seen unsoftened by the 
genial influence of a loving heart and a heaven aspiring 
soul. A 2 and a powerful | may be seen 
side by side a reckless of prudence and 
of common sense. Every one of forms is but the 
half or the quarter of religion. But God cannot be 
divided. He is One God, not many. He must be 
served by all our nature, 1 it. The in- 
tellect must seek truth with vided, fearless zeal ; 
else we do not serve God with our whole mind an 
understanding. The bodily powers must be guarded 
and saved for the healthy discharge of all that Provi- 
dence requires of us in our life ; else 
we do not serve Him with our whole The 
affections must be kept fresh and pure ; else we do not 
serve Him with our whole heart. The conscience must 
not have stained itself with secret sins, unworthy trans 
actions, and false pretences, else we do not serve Him 
with our whole soul. There was an old barbarian chief 
who, when he was baptized, kept his t arm out of 
the water, that he might still work his of blood. 
That is the likeness of the imperfect religion of many 
Christians. That is what they did who, of old, as on 
this day, in their zeal for religion, broke their plighted 
faith, did despite to their natural affections, di ed 
the laws of kinship and country, and honour and mercy. 
It is this shutting up of religion into one corner of our 
being which is the cause why so many men are 
not „ why many religious men have been so 
unwise, why the world seems often more charitable 
than the Church, why so many a saint has been un- 
truthful, why so many a faithful believer has been 
selfish or cruel, why so many an earnest seeker after 
truth has been irreverent and undevout, why so man 
a generous temper has been ＋ with self-indul- 
gence and coarseness. The true religion of Jesus 
our Saviour is that which etrates, and which 
receives, all the warmth of the heart, and all the eleva- 
tion of the soul, and all the energies of the understand- 
ing, and all the strength of the will.” 


The second part of the commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
‘shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,“ is treated 
with singular felicity of thought, illustration, 
and language. We could extract much from it, 
but here is a very pertinent quotation :— 

“ And, whether of those more distant, or those nearer 
neighbours, our Lord gives us yet that further explana- 
tion in the Parable of the Good Samaritan—namely, 
that in asking who is our neighbour,’ we must put 
aside all questions of race, country, or even religion. 
Whoever it be that we have an opportunity of helping ; 
there is our neighbour, however much we may have 
been divided from him by other matters—whether, like 
the man that fell among thieves, he is a Jew, and you 
are a Samaritan, or he a Samaritan and you a Jew, he 
a Presbyterian and you an Episcopalian, he a Noncon- 
formist and you a Churchman, he a Roman Catholic and 
you a Protestant, he of one race and you of another, he 
of one creed and you of another, he of one party and 
you of another—he, whosoever he be, if he isin diffi- 
culty and needs your aid, and you are able to aid him 
he deserves and demands all the same justice and com- 
passion that you would y render to him if he were 
of the same y, of the same church, of the same 
country, of the same opinions as yourself.” 


With such a spirit the whole of this remark- 
able address is animated. The t doctrine 
of love instead of hate is thrust home with the 
most manifold illustrations. Indeed, a stranger 
would conclude the reading of this discourse 
with the feeling that the author of it must be a 
member of the most loving and tolerant Church 
in Christendom. The stranger would there- 


7 — 1 set about inquiring for that 
urch, and would, of a certainty, be utterly 
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astonished at finding that the author was a | 


member of one of the most persecuting Churches 
the world has ever seen, and that all the light 
that Church has got on the doctrine of love it 
has received from those whom it has persecuted, 
and whom, as far as it can, to this day it per- 
secutes. But higher, in consequence, perhaps, 
would be his admiration of the courage of the 
divine of that Church who would bear such 
abstract testimony as Dean Stanley has borne. 
Yes! we too, admire it, and we only add that 
its doctrine is utterly inconsistent with the law 
of the Establishment, and the position which 
the Establishment maintains. 

It has been debated, since the delivering of 
this address, whether the Pope did approve of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day; if he 
did, whether he was right in doing so, and how 
far his peccability infringes upon hie fallibility. 
The Roman Catholic Church has tried to get 
rid of this bloody stain upon its history, but 
the attempt has been feeble and the success 
nothing. It is satisfactory, however, to find 
even one man of that communion who is ashamed 
of that transaction, just as it is satisfactory to 
find Dean Stanley preaching so fervently of 
love for men who belong to a Church whose 
foundations are not of love. It is too late to 
discuss the historical bearings of the great 
massacre, and it would be useless to argue 
with Catholics against a Pope. We will there- 
fore only express our devout gratitude that 
even in the Church of England, and even in 
the Church of Rome, the distinctive doctrines 
of English Protestant Nonconformists are 
recelying such emphatic recognition. 


CUNNINGHAM’S SERMONS.* 


In Principal Cunningham Scotland has lost 
one of her noblest sons. Whether as professor 
or statesman, in the halls of the University or 
the courts of the Church, he towered above his 
peers. He recalled to one’s thoughts the demi- 

s of antique time. His very presence and 
earing commanded respect, a respect which 
deepened into reverence as he made himself 
known. The simple yet stately dignity of his 
mien, his blended vigour and gentleness, his 
freedom from all selfish and personal aims, his 
profound learning and various culture, the ease 
with which he carried his erudition, his utter 
devotion to truth, and, above all, a certain 
weight, massiveness, and nobility of character 
all gave the world assurance of a man, and 
such a man as the world rarely sees. There 
was a touch of ‘‘the hero” in him; and in 
many hearts his memory still evokes the 
‘*worship”’ which, with cheerful and unforced 
accord, men yield to those who rise high above 
the common strain of manhood. 

But in the pulpit hadid not, and knew that 
he did not, stand so high as in the lecture-hall 
or the Church court. Many, who were his 
inferiors in power and in gifts, have excelled him 
as preachers and ambassadors of the Word. He 
should not, and cannot, be judged by his ser- 
mons. Of these he had but a scanty stock for 
one who preached so often. Most of those 
given in the volume before us were preached 
many, and even very many, times. But though 
he often preached the same sermon, he seems 
never to have recast and rewritten even those he 
oftenest preached. They still retain their 
original form. And though they will be pre- 
cious to those who knew him, and who can 
recall the power and the spirit with which he 
spake, we doubt whether they will meet a wide 
acceptance beyond that circle; we have no doubt 
that they will convey a very insufficient impres- 
sion of him to those who did not know the man. 
They are, indeed, solid and weighty deliverances 
on the fundamental verities of the Faith, but 
neither by their substance nor their form are 
they likely to commend themselves to the pre- 
sent generation. They lack the fire, the passion, 
the colloquial and pictorial style which fixes 
popular attention; and they are rigidly Calvi- 
nisticin their theology. Dr. Cunningham heartily 
believed in the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and of all the Scriptures, although the 
7 by = of the Old Testament prophets are 
cited by the New Testament writers in other 
words, and often in other senses, than those in 
which they were originally uttered. He held 
and taught the forensic theology which degrades 
God 5 Him as exacting, instead of 
as making, an atonement for the sins of men, 
and as committing the double injustice of 
punishing the innocent and pardoning the 
guilty. In short, he claimed it as his only merit 
that 2 had revived the teaching of Luther and 
Calvin, and had given a new lease of authority 
to the dogmas in which they expressed their con- 
ceptions of the truth. 


* Sermons by the late Willium Cunningham, D. D. 
Edited, with a Preface, by the Rey. J. J. Bowanr. : 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 


On this vital point we, of course, differ from | 


him. We cannot admit that the Spirit of all 
truth died when Calvin gave up the ghost. We 
cannot believe it a sin for men to think in 
other intellectual forms than those which were 
current three centuries ago. We believe rather 
that, since then, much light has broken forth 
from God’s Holy Word, and that much more 
light is yet to emanate from it. We hold that 
every age must, and should, think in its own 
forms; and that, if they have really learned 
what Lutherand Calvin had to teach, the men 
of this age must be wiser than they were. 
Guided by one and the self-same Spint with 
them, studying the same inspired volume, 
aided in our studies by all the wise and holy 
men who have succeeded them, it is no pre- 
sumption to conclude that we know ‘‘ the mind 
of the Spirit,“ more fully than they did; it 
would be our shame and disgrace if we did not. 
Neither the world nor the Church can move 
with backward and descending step, if at least, 
as we believe, it is God who orders the course 
of both. Were it not for the force of habit and 
education, it would be impossible for any sane 
man to believe that the Divine Ruler of the 
universe had been ever more fully revealing 
Himself to men up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but has never spoken to them since; it 
would be impossible so much as to conceive 
that the Great Captain of our salvation then 
reached a point beyond which it was impos- 
sible to lead his army; that He then cried, 
„Halt!“ and has left his Church to mark 
time ever since. 

Happily, however, the Divine Spirit conde- 
scends to use the intellectual forms of any and 
of every age; the dogmas of Calvin may convey 
His truth and grace as well as the doctrines of 
St. Paul or the mystic philosophy of St. John, 
though with checked and lessened force. And 
hence, though Dr. Cunningham arrayed him- 
self in the intellectual armour of the sixteenth 
century, and was much cumbered and impeded 
by it, he too showed himself valiant for the 
truth, and will doubtless lay many trophies at 
the feet of the King. 

These sermons are introduced by a preface 
written in the worst taste. In style utterly 
alien to that of Principal Cunningham, loaded 
with rhetoric and broken or inappropriate 
metaphors, its spirit is still more alien to that 
of the good and great man of whom it speaks. 
Mr. Bonar, however wise and gifted he may be, 
should not permit himself to sneer at the 
‘* suspicious ambiguities” and the deplorable 
‘‘vagaries”’ of so wise and saintly a man as 
Thomas Erskine; or at Robertson and Maurice 
—names than which few are more venerable 
and dear—as flinging abroad views which 
‘*make the Oross of no effect,’’ and compelled 
Dr. Cunningham to speak on behalf of 
‘‘eclipsed Truth and an outraged Gospel.” 
Nor should he permit himself to sneer at his 
own age as in contemptuous revolt from all 
„that used to be most firmly held by the 
„Churches; as scorning the unrevised Bible 
and the worn-out Truth,—the obsolete Gospel 
and the common Salvation,—the old Calvar 
and the old Tomb”: or at the Church 
as madly seeking the palatable in creeds, and 
the brilliant in speculation,” as preferring ‘‘the 
‘* preacher who makes more of science than of 
„the Bible—who substitutes culture for the 
Holy Ghost—who is too sensitive for an 
‘* atonement that has anything to do with blood 
and whose highest idea of spiritual excel- 
‘lence is a mild enjoyment of the life that is,” 
and as needing to ‘abandon artificial refine- 
„ment and exaggerated subtlety, flippant 
‘‘exegesis and distempered paradox, for the 
‘sweet simplicity that is in Christ.” It may 
be that neither the age nor the Church 1s 
worthy of Mr. Bonar; but to libel them is not 
likely to make them more worthy of him. It 
would have been as well, moreover, had he 
formed some clear and fixed conviction on the 
value of Dr. Cunningham’s discourses before 
3 them to the world. A friend and 

isciple may be pardoned for regarding a 
preacher as a happy mixture of a real 
‘* Boanerges ” (thoug a scholar should hardly 
have spoken of ad real sons of thunder) and 
a Barnabas,” and of his sermons as a 
„mighty rushing wind“; it is not so easy to 

ardon him for giving to the world discourses 
which he alleges to be not original,“ nor 
‘‘eloquent,” nor ‘‘ elaborate,” whose themes 
have too little variety.“ whose style is charac- 
terised by ‘‘a dull iterativeness, whose lan- 
guage has neither ornament” nor grace.“ 


% PLAIN PULPIT TALK.’* 


We have always a peculiar interest in peru- 
sing anything written by Mr. Thomas Cooper. 


* Plain Pulpit Tale. By THomas Coon, Author 
of the “‘ Purgatory of Suicides,” &c., Xe. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


He is so individual, so full of aim and character, 
and, with all his readiness and facility, seldom 
or never spends his strength uselessly. He can 
— a very practical bent to thoughts that seem 
isparate, and draw apt illustrations so direct 
and fresh from life that they sérve completely 
to reconcile these. In all his writings the auto- 
biographic element has been present in strength ; 
so that the publication of his — m| 
was only natural, as gratifying a taste that 
been strongly stimulated in his readers. And, 
og od sermons are not generally regarded as 
the best medium for the communication of 
personal traits, Mr. Cooper's so abound in 
autobiographic touches, that this volume forms 
a by no means uninteresting supplement and 
appendix to his Autobiography. And surely 
this is saying much for sermons; and could not 
be said of any but very extraordinary sermons. 
But here we have, first of all, brought before us, 
the fact that Mr. Cooper has been for years 
a preacher to working men, and that he has, in 
this capacity of lay-preacher, travelled over 
the whole country; and then, a still more 
suggestive fact, that he has such close acquaint- 
ance with the feelings and taste of the working 
classes, as being indeed one of themselves, that 
he can adapt his address precisely to their need, 
and thus interest and attract them. And this, 
too, he contrives to do without in a single 
instance condescending to commonplace or thread- 
bare thinking. His attraction lies rather in the 
elevation of his thought, linked as it is with apt 
and familiar illustrations, strong common-sense 
arguments, and sudden, close, conversational 
turns. But that the working classes of England 
are accessible to serious thought and good stron 
common-sense, when put before them wit 
force and character, is proved by the large 
audiences which listened to these sermons in all 
parts of the country, but especially in places 
usually spoken of as coarse and brutalised 
beyond all others—the colliery and mining dis- 
tricts—‘‘ black countries,” as they are assumed 
to be, in other than a merely physical sense. 
This volume is at once a testimony and an omen 
of hope. When we can send the right man— 
one of their own class, as Lord bury 
some time since recommended—the workin 
classes will listen to him and respect him. No 
mission to the lower classes can be effective, 
unless it works from the inside, as it were, so far 
as the active agents are concerned. In this 
sense, too, as 
only help the poor and degraded by teaching 
them to help themselves; and special attention 
should therefore be directed to the choice of 
preachers and lecturers from their own class. 


Mr. Cooper's first sermon on The Horrible 


„Pit“ is one of the most striking discourses 
we have ever read. Starting with some re- 
marks on the character of David, he finds an 
argument for the Bible in the truthfulness of the 
Bible. Its saints are no impossible paragons, 
but men with many sins and weaknesses. ‘It 


mould not be a true book of it hid a part of 


„% man's character.” The horrible pit is the 
condition of man’s soul, and it has many 
corners—dark and terrible, and full of foul 


things. There is ‘‘ Indulgence Passage, 
‘Vanity- Fair Corner, Jolly Corner,” 
„Gambling Corner,” Swearer's Corner,“ 


‘‘ Liar’s Corner,” ‘‘ Drunkard’s Corner, ‘‘ Debt 
Corner, Grasper's Corner, Thieves 
„% Corner, Murder Corner,“ Socinian Cor- 
„ener,“ and Ease Valley.” These are the 
divisions of Mr. Cooper’s discourse; in this 
ractical, unconventional, concrete way hoe 
orcibly exhibits the progress of sin in the soul, 
and never fails or pauses for a story or an 
anecdote; and pithy maxims, well chosen, 
are ready to his hand, as when he quotes 
Robert Hall's fine saying, that swearing is 
„paying a poppercorn rent to the devil.“ 
Under the head off Gambling Corner he has 
this passage, and its truth strikes one with a 
kind of shame for what are called the wealthy 
and upper classes that it should be so unex- 
ceptionally true: 

J remember a night in Manchester that caused me 
disgust and sorrow. I had been told to go into Market- 
street to-morrow, as it was the day before the ‘ Derby- 
day —the Epsom race, so called. I went; and as fast 
as the factories ‘ loosed,’ as they say, for the dinner- 
hour, there came scores and hundreds of men, not to 
dine, but to crowd the foot pavements from Infirmary- 
square to the Exchange, to take out their crowns and 
half-crowns, aud sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and in 
some iastances their ‘ betting-books,’ and challenge one 
another upon the Epsom race that was to come on the 
next day! What a hell of excitement I seemed to 
witness! They cursed and swore and jeered, and tried 
to vex and provoke one another to rashness in betting. 
What a bitter degradation I felt it to be, as one w 
had championed the cause of the working classes ! 
And yet how can one wonder that they imitate ‘their 
betters"? Do not the members of the royal family 
patronise the Derby! Do not the nobility—ay, even 
the delicate and high-bred ladies of the nobility —crowd 
to sce it? Does not Parliament make the day a holi- 
day? Oh, you who are perpetually telling us of the 


vices aud improvidence of the working classes, stop and 
reckon how much of their sin ought fairly to be laid to 


ward Denison said, you can 


oe — 
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the account of the evil example set them by the privi- 
leged classes |” 
Here, too, is another passage worthy of 
quotation :— 
like that anecdote of George Whitfield—and if it 
be not true, I wish it were—how when he had given out 
a hymn in peculiar metre one day, on Kennington 
no one could raise a tune till a bluff sailor 
started Arne’s d bravura of ‘Rule Britannia.’ 
‘Mr. Whitfield, Mr. Whitfield !’ cried a straight-laced 
brother at Mr. Whitfield’s coat, as he stood on 
the table, in midst of the crowd, ‘ that is one of 
the devil's tunes!’ ‘I don't believe it!’ cried Whit- 
field ; ‘the devil hes no right to call a foble tune like 
that his own. Bing on, brother!’ I wish we had more 


singing of the new songs. Our religion, nowadays, is 
s0 un that I do not wonder at the young in 


Jolly poking fun at us. We do not recommend 
— by living in gloom and ungeniality. I wish it 
d be said of 71 Spenser's Una, that we made 
a sunshine in the y It should beso. If we 
be the lights of the world we should shine and smile.” 
„The Unsearchable Riches of Christ,“ is also 
a remarkable sermon, characterised by the 
same thoughtfulness, felicity of expression and 
ready illustration as the first one. As there 
are only seven sermons, and the volume 
amounts to nearly 300 pp., it is evident that 
Mr. Cooper did not su in his preaching by 
the perhaps too much praised recipe of short- 
ness; but with the true preacher we take no 
note of time.” The other sermons are on the 
„Gospel of Ohrist,” Waiting for the Lord,” 
se ye without Oeasing,” ‘‘ Christ’s Prayer 
„for His Church,“ and Christian Life, Death, 
„and Heaven.“ Space precludes further ex- 
tract; we have pleasure in recommending these 
forcible and individual sermons. 


“ CHRISTINA NORTH.”* 


Whilst Christina North” was passing 
through Macmillan’s Magazine, we several times 
took occasion to notice —— power, and the 
sense of destiny that brooded over it, inter- 
twining itself so intimately, in the very outset, 
with minor details of life and character, that 
we were quite certain from the first that pain 
would play a large part in the development of the 
story. And so thoroughly have our anticipations 
been realised that r first reading it as a 
whole, we laid aside the book, for a time, before 
venturing to write the more extended notice 
we had ple ourselves to give. It is a story 
running in grooves very similar in certain 
respects to those which er lady-novelist 
has once or twice essayed. It would be unre- 
lievedly pai were it not that the sense of 
unreality comes slipping in somewhat to the ai 
of the distressed imagination. a 

Christina North is the grandchild of a proud, 
high-minded gentleman, who has been ruined 
through the misbehaviour of his own son. The 
estate which once was theirs has passed to 
others, and they live not far off at a small 
mansion — the ite House. Ohristina has 
seen nothing of society; but has a certain 
sweet Kr nature Which may well 

; and she has a lover in 
» her cousin, to whom she pled 


— 5 M ions 2 him 1— * 9 
ways in spi oompanio ought on 
Bernard as a cousin), when Mr. Warde, the 
„a solid, serious, hard-working pastor, 
in m ; and, in part as an escape 
claim of Bernard, for whom she has 
ts this Mr. Warde, whom 
respect, Then the new heir of 
ile her dfather’s estate, 
Oleasby, and his sister Augusta, return 
Park; and, in spite of old Mr. North’s 
ish dislike and oft-iterated determination 
have nought to do with the Oleasbys, 
Walter and istina contrive to meet and to 
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Be 


: 
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very real bearing for him. 

The estate had been heavily mortgaged twenty 
before, and never any interest paid; so 
dat the 1 7 are 7 — — * 
courageously steps in and marries Augusta, an 
Walter 2 hoping by energy to gain 
a position, and returns without having 2 
his end, to find Christina dying, and to be 
— 2 by Bernard as having caused her 


All this is wrought out with no little care and 
skill, and the closing pages of the book have 
some simpletouches whichare fullof pathos. The 
Oleasbys, as introduced to us, with their society 
airs, their languid easy indifference, and noncha- 


* Christina North, E. M. ArcHER. lu two 
volumes. (Macmillan an Co.) 


lant observation, are very well delineated in the 
first scenes in which they appear, more espe- 
cially Miss Augusta. That telling how 
at the first she tried tu patronise the sincere and 
open country girl, Christina, and so conspi- 
cuously failed, is truly admirable. But the 
chief character herself we are compelled to pro- 
nounce a failure. The motif which the author 
has allowed to colour the whole, is not well 
enough supported by the character to permit 
of a faithf matic impression. A woman such 
as Christina is pictured to us in her interviews 
with Augusta could never have allowed herself 
to fall under such pressure as is here 
described. Of course, it is the author’s aim 
to make a kind of destiny of circumstances; 
but so far, we think, she has failed. The 
Christina of the middle of the story is really not 
the same as the Christina of the beginning; 
and the Oleasbys, too, somehow seemed to 
change in character with the change of circum- 
stances. In one word, there is no sufficiency of 
motive on Christina’s part to justify her acting 
as she did; and therefore on the very points 
where the author has spent most labour, we are 
least impressed. The writing throughout is 
s> clear and finished, that we are fully justified in 
expecting further and yet greater work from 
this author. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Diary of the Besieged Resident in Paris. Re- 
printed from the Daily News, with several new letters. 
By Henry Lapoucners. Third Edition. (Macmillan 
and Co.) This account of the siege of Paris has in it 
so many elements of interest that we are not surprised 
to see it in a third edit on. For one thing, Mr. Labou- 
chere, while he has cultivated a good deal of the trick 
of the journalist, has a certain careful way of noting 
details and setting them forward to stand in the eye” 
on their own account. The letter on the “ credulity of 
„the Parisians” specially shows this; no less than the 
account of the organisation of Paris, which though it 
has been described by many pens, still bears to be 
reread of in Mr. Labouchere's version, which, is saying 
a good deal That these letters mainly appeared in 
the Daily News would itself bo almost a sufficient certi- 
ficate, for this journal in its war despatches nearly sur- 


passed all its contemporaries. 


The Two Yesondes and other Verses. By EDWARD 
ELLis. (Pickering.) Dr. Ellis belongs apparently to 
the school of Swinburne and Morris ; but though he has 
not the rapturous strength of the one, nor the medita- 
tive grace and colour of the other, he has some qualities 
of hisown. The story of the Two Ysondes” is very 
well told, and the glimpses of Sir Tristram show some 
dramatic capability. There is now and again a quaint 
overburdened sweetness in the dialogue, as here, where 
Ysonde of Cornwall says on the eve of Tristram's depar- 
ture from her. 

Would that my hair were as a net to bind 

Thee, O my love, and that mine eyes were sure 
To banish night; my life I leave behind, 

And my heart in its cloister, like a nun’s 
Will chant its love-prayer through the livelong night : 

Our tears and kisres like the rain are shed, 

Now let there spring love's flower of delight— 

Forget me not; farewell“ And Tristram said, 
U . my oye I wear that - white 1* 

sweet forgiveness ; an n my brow 
Thy — of se ; let life diet, d 
1 am the victor not the vanquished now; 


re. 

Till it is numb, and though to part be death, 

Yet shall thine eye morning back n 
And life rekindle to * 


This year—next year is fantastical, but has music, 
and the short poems are mostly good. We observe, 
however, that Dr. Ellis is too fond of following Mr. 
Rossetti in such affectations as rhyming enough 
with love, and such words as face, with says. 


Errors and Mischiefs of Modern Diplomacy. By 
Henry OTTitey. (Chapman and Hall.) Mr. Ottley 
bas undertaken a perilous task, which even his title- 
page of more than ordinary dimensions fails to make 
quite plain. He desires to make an end of diplomacy, 
which he says is a thing of modern growth, and which, 
as it has come more and more into vogue, has become 


more and more dangerous. He scouts at the idea off 
the Crown having the power to declare war, while yet 


it is absolutely dependent on Parliament for resources; 
and he would make Parliament omnipotent in the 
matter of determining on political difficulties, doing 
away with all sort of secresy in the public service, the 
principle of which is bad. He recites the leading 
points in the Alabama claims question and difficulties, 
and declares that the Treaty of Washington is the 
„ most mischievous and humiliating that was ever 
‘signed by a Minister of this country. Its errors 
appear in every line, and are such as would operate 
“to the disadvantage of ourselves and others dependent 
upon us, in various ways at present little dreamt of.” 
We agree with Mr. Ottley in some of his statements ; 
but we think he is often rather extreme in expres- 
sion. We are afraid, however, that he is right in his 
dictum that “diplomacy,” as it goes, is inconsistent 
with thorough-going oonstitutionalism. 


Miscellaneous. 


—— 


™ TA GxxVA AWARD. — A correspondent of the 
Times calculates that as the total sum awarded by 
the arbitrators contains 48 per cent. of interest 
(eight years at 6 per cent.), the actual damage for 
which England is held liable falls under two millions 
sterling ; in short, that the total of 34 millions is 
as nearly half principal and half interest as 12 and 
13 are respectively to 25. 

Fatt In THE Price or Coat.—The long-hoped- 
for declinegn the price of coal has at last been prac- 
tically realised, several of the leading manufacturing 
firms in Sheffield having received notice of a reduc- 
tion of 3s. per ton in the price of engine slack—that 
is, from 15s. 10d. to 12s. 10d. An opinion is 
confidently expressed that a reduction in house coal 
will follow at once, as more than one firm in the 
district are beginning to slack at the pit, and orders 
are falling off, unless the winter trade should set 
in earlier than usual. 

toraAL GALLERY oF ILLUSTRATION.—After a 
recess of six weeks this popular place of entertain- 
ment will reopen for the season under the auspices 
of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, on Tuesday next, 
with the programme of last season, the great success 
of which warrants its reproduction fora short period. 
The new entertainment, which will be brought out 
in a few days, is entitled, Happy Arcadia, from the 

n of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and Mr. Frederic Clay 

as com the music. A new musical sketch, 
by Mr. ey Grain, and a new piece by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, are likewise promised. 

Tue Catriz Piacue.—There have been five 
or six cases in the infected districts during the past 
week, and a fresh outbreak was reported to the 
Privy Council on Monday from Yapham. It 
occurred in a herd of thirty-seven animals, all of 
which were condemned to immediate slaughter. In 
consequence of the proximity of North Lincolnshire 
to the district affected by rinderpest in Yorkshire, 
the Lincolnshire farmers have become alarmed, and 
the Lincoln hire Chamber of Agriculture has called 
—— the local authority to consider the pyre 
of closing fairs and markets in the parts of Lindsey 
for a period of st weeks. 

Tae INTERNATIONALISTS.—The fourth and con- 
cluding * of the Federalist and Communalist - 
C was held on Thursday evening at the New 
Hall of Science, Old-street, Citizen Landeck pre- 
siding. A resolution was passed declaring that 
the general council which used to meet in Lon- 
don has, by its conduct, gravely compromised the 
International Association, and it has sown the 
seeds of division within its ranks, annulled its 
action, destroyed its influence, compromised its 
aims, and has betrayed the cause of the working 
classes, which it was instructed todefend.” A vote 
of censure was also passed on the congress held at 
the Hague. 

Cowrrn's Housz aT DEREHAM.—A correspondent 
of the Times states that the house at East Dere- 
ham, Norfolk, in which Cowper t the last three 
and a half years of his life, is about to be pulled 
down, and a Con tional chapel built on the site. 
The house has — been bought (excepting a 
small 4 sold separately to a purchaser), and 
plans have been prepared for a ‘‘ neat Gothic struc- 
ture, which is to be called the ‘Cowper Congre- 
gational Church.” The writer appeals to intelli- 
gent Nonconformists through the country, much 
more than to Churchmen, to expostulate with the 
Dereham Independents, to point out to them their 
mistake in vulgarising the name of Cowper into an 
advertising machine, and then to aid in the creation 
of a fund which may make it worth the Indepen- 
dents’ while to turn their thoughts elsewhere. 


Ini or THe Harvest.—Mr. J. B. Lawes, of 
Rothamsted, writes to the Times — As already 
stated, the produce of the selected plots, averaged 
in the — way, gives 20f bushels, of 61lb. per 
bushel. Taking this to represent the average pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom, the deficiency would 
correspond to only eight per cent. ; but influenced 
by the results without manure and by farmyard 
manure this year compared with the average under 
the same conditions over the last twenty-one years, 
as well as by other considerations, I am disposed 
to estimate the deficiency at not less than 14 per 
cent. On this assumption there will be required 
about 12,000,000 quarters to supplement the home 

roduce during the harvest year from September 1, 

872, to August 31, 1873. ith a seriously faili 
potato 1 foot-and-mouth disease —— an 
rumours of the cattle plague, this is sufficiently dis- 
couraging.” In North and East 
derf — sta has been made with the ingathering 
since Monday, and in some places announcements 
of harvest thanksgiving festivals are being made. 

THe Queen at Dornocu. — A feorrespondent 
writes us :—‘‘ Just as the royal cortége was leaving 
the burgh by the Littleferry-road a very amusing 
incident occurred. Trudging homeward with her 
creel on her back was an bo fisherwoman, a 
droll character, known as ‘Little Janet.’ As soon 


as she recognised the royal party she made three 


Yorkshire won- 


| — 1 curtsies, in attempting which she nearly 


yppled over on her back. Recovering herself, how- 
ever, she got up, waved her kerchief, commonly 
used as a head-dress, and danced across the road 


with great glee, — Three ch for the 
Queen.“ Tus Queen an — tp aiden the 


scene amazingly, as they laughed and waved their 
handkerchiefs to the little woman, and John Brown, 
who was seated in front and seemed most delighted 
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of all, threw her a piece of money, which she re- 
ceived with unbounded thanks. Janet carefully 
retains her money, and delights in showing it as a 
great curiosity. When she saw the handkerchiefs 
waving from the carriage she imagined she was 
beckoned to follow, but she said she could not 
= Be it with her creel on her back.” —Banffshire 
ournal. 


HEATHENS AND Rovens.— It is awkward, as 
another illustration of heathenism and Chris- 
tianity, that there were heard on Thursday two 
cases of gross outrage committed by London roughs 
upon Mahometans. In the first case, at Worship- 
street, where one George Andrews had robbed an 
Egyptian sailor named Ali, the prisoner ‘‘ objected 
to the prosecutor’s evidence on the ground that he 
would not be bound by the Christian form of oath.” 
There was, nevertheless, a copy of the Koran forth- 
coming, and the testimony of Ali, vouched upon the 
Kitab, sufficed toconsign t e tooscrupulousand ortho- 
dox thief tosix months’ imprisonment. At the Thames 
Police-court there was another and most brutal 
instance of assault on two Turkish seamen. Here, 
again, the Turks told the exact truth, as was proved 
by corroborative witnesses ; and the Christians lied 
freely and without shame. Nevertheless, justice 
was sternly done, for the savage assailant of Assam 
Effendi and his companion got three months 
altogether, and for the future, no doubt, will let 
unoffiending ‘‘ heathens ”’ alone.—7'elegraph. 


THe New INTERNATIONAL Ruves.—The Times 
says :—‘‘ If, as appears to be the case, the chief 
operation of the new rules will be to require neutral 
nations to exercise from the outset of their neu- 
trality the same vigilance we exercised after the 
first year of our own, the obligation imposed does 
not seem unsupportable. At all events, unless the 
facts — with the Florida prove to be entirel 
different from those we have hitherto —— | 
the Americans, by accepting damages on her 
account, will have accepted an obligation which 
will justify their Government in the future in exert- 
ing a far more strict control than has hitherto been 
found practicable over the filibustering ten- 
dencies of certain portions of their population. The 
general result, both. of the arbitration itself and of 
the rules it has confirmed, is to promete the interests 
of peace. One of the most obnoxious practices of 
maritime warfare will at least be checked for the 
future, and an example has been set of a peaceful 
redress of a troublesome class of wrongs. The pre- 
sent week will cast considerable light on the prin- 
ciples which have for this purpose been applied ; 
but the satisfaction we may legitimate] draw from 
the main conclusion is independent of the particular 
and varying methods of inference. 


Earty Winter.—On Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday morning there were slight frosts in London. 
The temperature fell as low as twenty-seven 
degrees before sunrise. Since then, the tempe- 
rature has been warmer, and there have been 
heavy rains. The farmers of the Yorkshire Wolds 
1 state that snow lay on the hills on Satur- 
day and Sunday, and that ice formed in the sheep 
troughs. Yesterday rain set in and completely 
4 all harvest work. The lifting of potatoes 
h ome Jer and the reports of the crop 
are very bad. A correspondent of the Scotsman 
writes that snow was three feet in some parts of 
Glen Tilt on Saturday. Ben Nevis is covered half- 
way down its side with snow, and mountaineering 
may be said to be over for the season. A party 
left Fort William on Saturday, but returned with- 


out accomplishing half the ascent. Snow lies 
from six to twelve inches on the top. The 
weather in Lochaber keeps very cold. On Satur- 


day afternoon a brief but severe thunderstorm 
passed over Leicester. The darkness was intense, 
and the lightning very vivid. The storm was pre- 
ceded by a smart and very heavy fall of hail, 
snow, and rain, the atmosphere having been ex- 
cessively cold for the previous twenty-four hours. 


A Narrow Escaprz.—Colonel Meadows Taylor 
relates in the Times a narrow escape which the 
mail train from Holyhead had on Wednesday last. 
Colonel Taylor says :—‘‘ After we passed Rhyl, at a 
place between the stations of Mostyn and Prestatyn, 
the train stopped. As he passed the carriage we 
were in, the guard said he believed the engine had 
broken down; but on his return from the front he 
told us that the sea had washed away part of the 
line, and that we must wait till we could return to 
Rhyl and the train be shifted to the down line, 
which was uninjured. This was eventually ma- 
naged, and we reached Chester at 5a. m. instead of at 
the usual hour. It is much to the credit of the 
watchmen on the line that the injury was discovered 
in time to prevent the mail train from passing the 
injured spot, where the rails, though still entire, 
had been completely undermined by the sea. I 
the train had gone on at its full speed the conse- 
quences must inevitably have been awful. We 
were stopped, however, by signal rockets at some 
distance short of the Reach, but it was evident 
that the sea had washed heavily over the line even 
there. The guard told us that on several previous 
occasions the sea, at high tides, had made a breach 
in the work and washed over the line at or near the 
same place. 

A Synopicat ‘‘ DELIVERANCE” oN DRINKING 
Customs.—The following is the finding of the 
United Presbyterian Synod at its last meeting on 


the question of intemperance :—-‘‘The Synod re- 
ceives the report, commends the diligence of the 
committee, renews the expression of its cordial 


sympathy with our missionary brethren in Calabar 
labouring for the conversion of the heathen amid 


such difficulties and discouragements, and its deep 
concern and grief at the introduction of ardent 
spirits amo the heathen, especially when this 
is done by British merchants, or those professing to 
be the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
further, in reference to the 13 — of intem- 
perance at home, the Synod deplores the at 
extent of the evil in question, and the mischief it 
is producing in the Church and in the world ; en- 
joins sessions to the faithful exercise of discipline in 
reference to this matter, and strongly urges upon 
all the office-bearers and members of the Church 
the propriety of discountenancing the drinking 
customs which have so long prevailed, and more 
especially the practice of drinking and toasting at 
ordination services and drinking at funerals.” 


Pactric IstanpeRs’ Prorecrion Act.—One of 
the first Acts in the recent session, and to 
which allusion was made in the Royal Speech on the 
prorogation, was for the prevention and punishment 
of criminal outrages tipon natives of the islands of 
the Pacific. The preamble recites that criminal 
outrages by British subjects — natives of islands, 
not being in Her Majesty's dominions nor within 
the jurisdiction of any civilised power, have of late 
much prevailed and increased, and it is expedient 
to make further provision for the prevention and 
punishment of such outrages. It is now provided 
that no British vessel shail carry native labourers 
unless the master has given a bond and received a 
licence. A governor or British consul may grant 
such licences in the manner prescribed. Vessels 
found carrying native labourers without a licence 
are to be seized, and the master is to be liable to a 
fine not exceeding 500/. Colonial courts are em- 
powered to try offences for decoying natives. The 
offences enumerated to be deemed felonies, and the 
parties to be liable to punishment less than capital 
punishment. British vessels suspected of being 
employed in the commission of any of the offences 
enumerated may be seized, and the Vice-Admiralty 
Courts have power to condemn vessels and to find 
the owners in damages. The Act is to be proclaimed 
in the several Australasian colonies by the respective 
governors, and is to take effect from the day of 
proclamation. 


Dr. Livinestone.—The Bombay Gazette pub- 
lishes a letter addressed by Dr. Livingstone to Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald, the late Governor of Bombay, 
dated ‘‘Unyanyembe, March 13, 1872.” Dr. 
Livingstone acknowledges the kindness and im- 
portant service he received from Sir Bartle Frere 
and the Bombay Government before starting on his 
expedition, and says that he had written to express 
his thankfulness, but his letters to and from the 
coast have all been destroyed, apparently because 
he was considered a spy on the slave-trade, whose 
correspondence would do no good to the traffic. 
The Doctor then describes at some * his geo- 
graphical discoveries, and concludes‘as follows :— 

I have been much longer than I intended—six years 
instead of two, but I have lost two whole years in time, 


been burdened by 1,800 miles of useless tramp, and how |. 


much waste of money I cannot say—all through the 
matter of supplies and men being entrusted to our 
Banian Indian fellow-subjects, and they entrusted the 
whole thing to slaves, who lay and feasted on my stores 
for sixteen months and then sold off all for slaves and 
ivory. The slave-trade in all this region, and 
in Manyuema, is carried on almost exclusively with 
arms, ammunition, and goods advanced to Arab agents 
by Banians, their slaves needed no more than a hint and 
all came and solemnly swore that they were told not to 
follow, but force me back. They forced me back 500 
miles, and again I had to come 300 to seize goods here 
sent by another lot of slaves ; and my agent at Zanzibar 
believes all they tell him. It was stated in the House 
of Lords, on the authority he receives, that all my 
wants had been supplied, while I virtually got only 
what I myself sent to Ujijiin 1866. But I am all right 
and ready by Mr. Stanley's help, and will be off as soon 
as fifty men come from the coast. 


THe StTocKWELL ORPHANAGE.—The annual 
festival and meeting of the friends and supporters 


of the Stockwell O * for Fatherless in 
connection with the etropolitan hess 
Newington, was held on Wednesday afternoon at 
the Orphanage, Clapham-road, under the presidency 
of the Rev. James Spurgeon. The grounds and 
building were thrown open for the inspection of 
visitors at three o’clock, and from that hour till dusk 
an instrumental band performed a selection of music 
on the green, while the boys of the Orphanage and 
the juvenile visitors engaged in various suitable 
games. In the evening the grounds were illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns. ea was served in the 
dining-hall at five o’clock, and at seven o’clock the 
public meeting was held in the large hall. The chair- 
man referred at some length to the wonderful success 
which had attended the orphanage since its foun- 
dation, and said there were two features connected 
with it which especially. endeared it to its friends— 
in the family system adopted for the children, and 
the principle of election for the boys without 
canvassing. Mr. Blackshaw, the secretary, then 
read the report, from which it appeared that during 
the past year 48 boys had been admitted, bringing 
up the total number to 245. Of these 27 had left 
the orphanage, leaving 218 now in residence, which 
number filled every bed in all the houses. The 
educational taste of the boys was highly satisfactory, 
many giving promise of attainments which would 
reflect credit upon the institution. At the examina- 
tion for drawing in connection with the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington, 58 out of 60 
who attended passed successfully. During the year 
four boys had been placed in situations, and during 
the current year some 30 or 40 boys would be ready 
to leave the Home, and it was hoped friends would 


| 


ially }- 


be found ready to receive them. The boys are 
separated into families of 30, under the care of 
matrons. The report then goes on to describe the 
inteanal arrangements of the orp e and the 
educational system adopted. The total income for 
the year, including the balance brought forward 
(1,1132.),amounted to 5,997. 128. 4d. and the ex- 
penditure, includi transferred to the founda- 
tion fund, has been 5,743/. 15s. IId., leaving a 
balance of 253“. 166. 5d. The foundation fund has 
now reached the sum of 24, 633“. 


Tas Funerat or Atice BAN cu Oswald, the 
oung woman who committed suicide by throwi 
erself from Waterloo Bridge on the 5th iust., too 

place on Thursday at Woking Cemetery in the pre- 
sence of a considerable number of persons. It 
been arravged by the Rev. Mr. Simpson, the rector 
of St. Clement Danes, that he would, in conjuno- 
tion with some of his ishioners, pay the cost of 
the funeral, aud Miss Stride undertook to receive 
subscriptions for the 7 ol the ground and a 
marble tablet to mark the last resting - place of the 
unfortuhate young woman. The oy Horace 
Roberts, M.A., performed the service, and Miss 
Stride was present as chief mourner. Several 
American ladies who were present threw flowers on 
the coffin. At the conclusion of the prayers the 
Rev. Mr. Roberts delivered a brief address, in the 
course of which he said that it was a terrible thin 
to think that such a sad case should have occu 
in a professedly Christian land ; but it was in a degree 
relieved by the consciousness that the young 
woman’s sad and wretched death would be the 
occasion, under God’s providence, of the foundation 
of a home for women strangers in London. The 
Dundee Advertiser says that the case has created 
great excitement in Wick, where the lady is said 
to have resided with whom Miss Oswald returned 
from America in the capacity of nursery governess. 
Strict inquiry has been made in Wick, but nothin 
has been discovered to lead to the identification o 
the lady, and it is generally supposed there that 
some mistake must have been made as to the name 
of the town.—Attempts at suicide from Waterloo 
Bridge have, unhappily, increased since such wide 
ublicity was given to the death of Alice Blanche 
Oswald. At Bow-street, on Monday, Cecilia 
Macdermott, twenty-eight, who had been twice 
with Miss Stride, of Hart-street, Bloomsbury, was 
charged with having threatened to commit self- 
destruction. Miss Stride said she would be willing 
to give the prisoner another chance, but she 
feared the case was a hopeless one. A remand was 
ordered. On Monday morning, a girl, many years 
ounger, Elizabeth Harriet Boxall by name, threw 
erself into the Thames from Waterloo Bridge, but 
was rescued when in an exhausted state, and re- 
moved to King’s Uollege Hospital. 


Gleanings. 


—— — 


A carriage wheel grows less tired the more it 
works. 

The greatest nutmeg ever known met with a 
grater. 

Josh Billings says the highest rate of interest 
that we pay iz for borrowed trouble. 

One of the late Mr. Brassey's admiring employés 
used to say of him, If he'd been a parson he'd 
have been a bishop, and if a prizefighter, he would 
have had the belt.” 

An old gentleman from the country, stopping at 
a first-rate hotel, wrote home that his room was 
six storeys high, and his bill was three storeys 
higher than his room. 


An inquiring citizen of Maddison, Ind., thrust 
his ers into a horse’s mouth to see how many 
teeth he had. The horse closed his mouth to see 
how many fingers the man had. The curiosity of 
each was fully satisfied. 


Alexandre Dumas, sen., was one day asked by a 
friend to contribute ten francs for the funeral of a 
bailiff who had died in destitute circumstances. 
„What! exclaimed the great novelist, ‘‘ ten francs 
for burying a bailiff! Here are one hundred francs 
—bury ten bailiffs.” 

An old farmer said to his sons: Boys, don’t you 
ever wait for summit to turn up. You might just 
as well go an’ sit down on a stone in the middle of a 
meddér, with a pail atwixt your legs, and wait for 
a cow to back up to you to be milked.” 


The boarders of a tavernin Georgia were annoyed 
by flies in their butter. Judge Dooley took the 
tavern-keeper aside, and remarked to him in 3 
private way, that some of his friends thought it 
would be best for him to put the butter on one 
plate and the flies on another, and let the people 
mix them to suit themselves. 

GrorGE MULLER AND His PHOTOGRAPH. —Writing 
of George Muller, of Bristol, Dr. Cuyler says :— 
„His common sense is equal to his faith. was 
not surprised to learn that no photograph of this 
blessed man could be obtained. ‘Why don’t the 
take him when asleep, or off his guard?’ ‘I ask 
of a nage ry seller. ‘They did do it once,’ he 
replied, ‘and Muller bought up the plate and the 
pictures, and suppressed them. Just like him.“ 


Nor ro ss Caveut NArrINd.—“ Now, Johnny,” 
said a venerable lady to her six-year-old ne, hew, 
who was persistently denying an offence of which 
she accused him, ‘‘ I know you are not telling me 
the truth; I see it in your eye.” Pulling down 
the lower lid of the organ that had so nearly 
betrayed his want of veracity, Johnny exultingly 
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that eye always was a little 
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t locked in at a 
ying her book down on 
hile remained. When she arrived 
stood up to open her book and 
she was startled to hear soft 
D 

all turned their eyes on the fair 
i confusion, dropped the book 
into her seat, while the strains of ‘‘ There 
house continued to be heard. 
proceeded to the pew, took up 
g his finger on a spring, the 
annie, wilt thou gang wi’ 
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is na luck about 


i Next day the curate called at 
lady’s house, and the circumstance was so 
orily explained that we hear the lady is no 


An fExemrtary Jvupor.—The Utica Observer 
— os ta 


endant in a suit 
him with an offence 
the law, went over the circumstances in 
so far as he could remember the 


| prisoner 

a7 nadia, Woh benel "tho court would tt te 
iti ut the court would not 

— he was determined to reform. 


ects your good name 
have set a bad example, and if 
you will bring sorrow and disgrace 
family. I sentence you to pay a 
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—“ The cat did it, is a well-worn 


of some mysterious smash or recondite 
An American editor, 
with this licensed figure of 
it with a view of concealing, 
his own literary scruples. 
2 fly in on one 
ve Gy, distinguished f its 
witha pertinacity and un 
y directed, are enough to 
t. Other flies we can dispose of by whisking 
at them, or putting them out of the window ; 
can't manage. We don't like to 


something confiding 
it seems like a breach of hospitality to 
That fly tumbles into our inkstand, 
t, and dries his little feet by walking over 
as we write. The com 


explanatory 
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positor has hard 
our manuscript sometimes. And 
we would make a slight correction. 
per we called the 


patriot.’ It was all 
of that fly. The brother of the Hon. 
—— came into our office this morni 
ing cane and reminded us 
unfortunate that more details 
‘‘oane” and its behaviour are not given. 
form of the story is centred in the 
and his weapon. 
L.—There is an excellent story 
rd of Friday last, from the 
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1814, and it was not held with ‘‘a 
lunatic,” but a well-known and 


ivin, in a green old age, 


friends in London last May. As the Rev. M. 


— ity 
take leave, one y 
like to know the names of the strangers whom 
have obliged our information : I 


you 
am 


the King of Prussia.” The young pasteur, being 
fully persuaded that they wn see a hoax, 
i infinite humour, was 


and being himself a man of 
equal to the occasion, and, making a profound bow, 
said, t moi, messieurs, mes fréres, je suis 


0 Pmpéreur des Chinois. The veritable anecdote is 
certainly better than the new and inaccurate. 
Monsieur A—— still lives, and without his permis- 
sion it would be improper to publish his name.— 
Record. 

Tue SHERIFF AND THE YANKEE.—There is a 
sheriff in Illinois who was rather taken in on one 
occasion and done for. He made ita prominent part 
of his business to ferret out and punish for 
travelling through the State without a licence ; but 
one ere his match—a ginooine Yankee 
pedlar. have you got to sell! — anything?“ 
asked the aheriff. Yeas, sartain ; what’ like 
to hev. Got razors, fust-rate ; balm o’ Klumby, 
tew ; only a dollar a bottle; good for the ha'r, and 
assistin’ poor human natur’, as the poet says,” The 
sheriff bought a bottle of the balm of Columbia, and 
in reply to the question whether he wanted anything 
else, that functionary said he did : he wanted to see 
the Yankee’s licence for peddling in Illinois, that 
being his duty as the high sheriff of the State. The 
pedlar showed him a document fixed up good—in 
black and white,” which the officer pronounced all 
correct ; and handing it back to the pedlar, he added, 
„ don’t know, now that I’ve bought this stuff, that 
I care anything about it. What’ll you give for it!“ 
„Oh, I don’t know as the stuff's of any use to me, 
but seein’ it’s yeou, sheriff, I'll give you about 
thirty-seven a cents for it,” quietly 
responded the trader. The sheriff handed over the 
bottle and received the money, when the pedlar said, 
**T say, yeou, gess I've a question to ask yeou now. 
Hev you got a pedlar's licence about your trousers? 
„No, I haven't any use for the article myself,“ 
said the sheriff. ‘‘ Hain’t, eh? Well I gess we'll 
see about that pooty soon. Ef I understand the 
law, neow, it’s a clear case that you've been tradin’ 
and in’ balm o’ Klumby on the highway—and 
I shall inform on yeou.” Heaching the town, the 
Yankee was as good as his word, and the high sberiff 
was rr without licence. He was 
heard to ay, Lou might as well try to 
hold a greased eel as a live Yankee.” 


How ro Dye Sitx, Woot, Featurrs, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minntes, without o>; the Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyess ighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 

Ey Pa 

t acquaintance n’s Dyes wi er their 
application dane to all.” 


Births, Parriages, und Deaths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 


nouncements must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the sender. 
MARRIAGES, 


Congregati al Church (Rev B 5 — 22 
ion ure J. B. Browu's), by the 
Rev. J. Marchant, Mr. Rood, of Kentish Town, to 
Miss M Balscombe, Clapham-road. 
WEDMORE—JOSEPH.—Sept 17, at Tyndale Chapel, 
Bristol, by the Rev. Richard Glover, Edmund Tolson, son 
of Thomas Wedmore, Esq., of Bristol, to Anne Grace, 
eldest ter of David Joseph, Esq., of Bristol. 
HASLAM—HEY WOOD.—Sept. 17, at Bank-street Chapel, 
Bolton, by the Rev. J. hte 5 William, eldest son 
of the late John Haslam, Esq., J. B., Gilnow House, Bolton, 


to Mary, only daughter of the late Robert Heywood, Esq. 
r. . Pike Bellen * 


PIGOTT—GILPIN.—Sept. 21, by the Rev. Newman Hall, 
LLB., Richard Pigott, of Spencer Park, Wandsworth- 
common, to Auna, daughter of Charles Gilpin, M. P. 

DEATHS. 

FORMAN.—On September 19, at Derby, Frederick James 
Forman, Esq., in the fortieth year of his age. 

ROBINSON.—On September 19, at 7, Manor-road, New 

Cross, London, Mary, the beloved wife of the Rev. Robert 

Robinson, Home Secretary of the London Missionary 


Society, fifty-five years. 
WILSON 21, Edward Miall, third son of John * 
and Elisabeth Wilson, of No. 23, Nettleton-road, New 


Cross, in his twenty-fifth year. 


— — — — — — - 


Breakrast. — Errs's Cocoa — GRATEFUL AND 
CoMPruRTING.—" y thorough knowledge of the natura 
laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful Q mye of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables 
with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazelle. Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled— 
“James Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ 


Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing beverage 


for evening use, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An n to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Sept. 18. 
188UB DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ....£36,439,605,Government Debt. 11,018,100 
Other Securities 3,984,900 
Gold Coin Bullion 21,439,605 
Silver Bullion 


238.439.605 £36,439,605 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Propr’tor’s Capit’) £14,553,000 Government Secu- 


Rest. . 3,806,801 rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposits.. 8.700, 106 weight annuity).£13,323,411 
Other its .. 20,181,920 Other Securities. 23,024,667 
Seven and Notes 10,653,840 
other Bills .... 487,638 Gold & Silver Coin 697,607 
447.699.525 447,699,525 
Sept. 19, 1872. Frank Max, Deputy Chief Cashier. 
Nori. — The and gentry are tfully in- 


formed that Messrs. lond have removed from 59, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, to No. 1, Ludgate-hill, where Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses may be had to suit every peculiarity of sight. 
Trial glasses sent to any part of the kingdom carriage free. 
No Travellers employed. Established 1750. 

KinAnan’s LL Wutsxy.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Kote the words 
“ Kinahan’s LL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 

Ho.LLoway’s Pius are decidedly the best remedy for all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels, the liver and kidneys. 
act with so decided an effect, yet so gently, that people 

most delicate constitutions can take them with ect 

. They do not contain a single grain of mercury 
or other noxious substance, being composed exclusively of 
rare balsams. They are, therefore, equally safe and elles 
cious, and as a family medicine nothing yet invented or dis- 
covered can be compared with them for a moment. In that 
particular state of the system where the appetite is large, 
with digestion slow and imperfect, Holloway’s medicine 
arrests mischief and shields the youthful invalid against 
fading into premature old age. 


Murkets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lane, Monday, Sept. 23. 


We had a small supply of English wheat this morning, and 
arrivals from abroad are moderate. The trade was steady 
and — English wheat made last Monday’s quotations, 
and foreign wheat sold toa fair extent at former prices. 
Flour remains scarce, and realised ls. per sack and 6d. per 
barrel over last Monday’s rates. Peas and beans were each 
ls. per quarter dearer. Malting barley was Is. to 2s., other 
descriptions. 1s. higher, and in improved demand. Indian 
corn made 6d. advance. The arrivals of oats were moderate, 
and they met a free sale at an advance of 6d. per quarter on 
the w Arrivals reported at the ports of call are few, and 
the higher prices of both wheat and maize are m untained. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


of t 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WugatT— 8. 8. | 5 8. 
— and Kent, hina | Peas— 
„ «6. aon — 
Ditto new. 50 60 Marte — wey 
White 58 65 Whi 
hite 37 141 
2 % Baller 8 4 
„ white „4 66 ein 3 
Rre— 36 38 
aeg alting 31 36 
maltin 
Chevalier... 40 48 | OATS— 
Distilling... 33 38 | Eaglish feed — — 
, ” 32 2 potato. 3. 
e * Scotch feel — — 
2 potato. — 
1 7 — — Jen Bie 18 21 
Chevalier — Ie 18 21 
rown 55 861 Foreign feed 16 19 
Beans— | FLrour— 
Beke 32 34 Town made 48 84 
Harrow 34 36 Best country 
ee — — households .. 44 47 
Egyptian. 32 33 Norfolk & Suffolk 41 43 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 


ts of foreign stock into London 
8,164 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1871 we received 17,875; in 1870, 12,629; in 1869, 
13,782; and in 1868, 18,233 head. Firmness is still the 
feature of the cattle trade. The supply of beasts has been 
short, but the quality of the receipts from our own grazing 
districts has been No Spanish beasts have been on 
sale; but there have been 500 Dutch, and a few from Gothen- 
burg. For all qualities the demand has been firm, and 
extreme rates have been obtained, the best home-fed making 
fully 6s. 2d. per Abs, From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
and 1 — we received about 1,600, and from 
other parts of England 400, and from Aberdeén 9 head. The 
sheep market has not been active, but there has been con- 
siderable firmness, aud extreme rates have been obtained, 
English breeds have been scarce, and the best Downs have 
readily made 7s. 2d. per lbs Calves have been in fair 
request at fully late nates. Pigs have been without change. 


Prime Scots. . 6 
Coarse inf. sheep 4 
Second quality . 5 
Pr. coarse wooled 6 

METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Sept. 
23.—The supplies of meat on offer here to-day were moderate. 
Trade was}less avimated, and prices generally were slightly 
easier, 


Per Slbs., to sink the offal. 
. d. 8. d. 64. 
Inf. coarse beasts 4 0 to 4 2 PrimeSouthdown7 0 7 2 
Second quality . 4 5 O lege coarsecalves5 0 5 8 
Prime large oxen 5 Prime small 10 6 2 
4 4 G 
0 5 4 
0 0 OQ 


7 
5 
5 
Large hogs . . 4 
Neat sm. porkers 5 
Lamb... .0 


* 

S 88 
—— — 

28888 


Per 8lbs. by the carcase. 


s. d. &. d. | ? a a * 
Inferior beef .3 4 0 3 8 Middlingdo. .5 4to6 0 
Middling do. 3 8 4 6!Primedo. ..60 6 4 
Prime large do. 4 10 5 2 Large pork, .4 0 4 8 
Prime small do. 5 5 4 Swall . 
n een nens 6 4 
Inferior Mutton 4.4 5 0 


BREAD, Monday, Sept. 23.—The prices in the Metro- 


Supr. 25, 1872. ‘ 
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— for Wheaten Bread, per dibs. loaf, 74d. to 8d.; 
ousehold Bread, Gd. to 7d. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Sept.’ 23.— The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 2,105 firkins butter and 3,279 bales bacon, 


from forei 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Sept. 20.— 
The r are — — — dull, and — the 
exception s and pineapples are commanding a 
higher price, we no alterations to announce. . 


HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, Sept. 28.—During the 
auch tho cupaly of now hope hes bore eather move than 
to the demand, and prices in consequence are slightly easier. 
choicest and most coloury 1 — greatest attention, 
being fi present Our 
tations state that there is a great falling 
hat large 2 will, of necessity, be 
inental markets exhibit no change. Mid 
t, Ol. Os, to 101. 10s.; Weald of Kent, 71. 7s. to 
61. 6s. to 71. 10s.; Farnham and country, 101. 
Mid and East Kent, 71. /s. to 8“, 8s.; Weald of 
Kent, 51. 12s. to 6“. 6s.; Sussex, 5/. 12s. to 6“. 


SEED, Monday, Sept. 23.—There was nothing passing 
in English cloverseed for want of supplies. Samples of new 
German and French were shown, but no sales were re 
to establish the price. The quality of both were fair. 
Trefoil was held at fully as much money, but no sales effected. 
Trifolium sold steadily, at rather more money. Some further 

ion of the supply of new white Essex mustardseed has 
sold at prices ranging from 8s. to 10s. per bushel, ac- 
cording to quality. inter tares continue to be offered 
plentifully, and at very moderate prices. Canaryseed was 
i dear. Large hempseed supported previous values 


past 
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WOOL, Monday, September 23.—Business in the English | 


wool market is not extensive, owing to the attention be- 
stowed upon the public sales now in progress, but prices have 
ruled firm. 


OIL, Monday, September 23.—Linseed ‘oil has been in 
request, at an improvement. Rape has been firm, but not 
active. Other oils have been quiet. 


TALLOW, Monday, September 23.—Market steady. Old 
Y. C. - 9d. per cwt., new, 46s. spot. Town tallow, 428. 6d. 
nett cash. 


COAL, Monday, September 23.—Market heavy at last 
day’s rates. Hettons,27s.; Hettons South, 26s. 9d.; Harton, 
25s. 3d.; H I, original, 27s.6d,, Tees, 26s. 9d. 
Ships fresh arrived, 25. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

SOUTH of ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for YOUNG LADIES, H Hall, Romsey, Hampshire. 

A liberal, cheerful home. Superior intellectual culture. 

Young ladies successfully 1 — Governesses and the 

University Examinations. Pupils required on 
reduced terma.— Address, The Principal, as above. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Two Sisters, conducting 

a small Private Hotel near the sea, will be glad to 

me with a few BOARDERS, to whom they offer comfort- 
able homely accommodation, with occasional drives, for 25s. 


per week. Any you ns wishing for a change, with 
cheerful society, vill And the above ssirable.—Clarendon 
Hotel, Blackgang Chine, Isle of Wight. 


EQUIRED, immediately, in a School, a 
Lady who has the Cambridge Examinations, as 
ENGLISH GOVERNESS. A Nonconformist preferred. 
Salary moderate, but a comfortable home insured.—Address, 
R. S. T., care of Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, I, Finch 
Lane, Cornhill. 


INTER RESIDENCE, with all the 

advantages of English Home comforts and proximi 
to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Institution, Mat) 
Bank, — —— By Station, Derbyshire, with or 
without the peculiar Mi dropathic Treatment, conducted 
by W. B. Hunter, M.D.C.M. Glas, The extensive saloons, 
lofty and well-ventilated bedrooms, all kept at summer tem- 
perature night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


equal | 
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ISCOVERIES IN  PALESTINE.— 
GEORGE Sr. CLAIR, F. G. S., &c., is authorised by 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund to give 


' POPULAR EXPOSITIONS at Institutions and Places of 


Worship. Plans of the Jerusalem Excavations, Diagrams of 
the Moabite Stone, &c.—Apply to G. St. Clair, Sussex-road, 
Seven Sisters’-road, N.; or to the Secretary of the Fund, 9, 
Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


TII DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 
CONFERENCE AT BIRMINGHAM, 
Turspay, October ist. 


The CONFERENCE will be held at the EXCHANGE 
ROOM, and will commence at 11 am. Chairman, W. 
MIDDLEMORE, E-,, J.P. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the TOWN 
HALL, at 7.30 p.m, Chairman, JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Esq. 

E. MIALL, Esq., M.P., E. A. LEATHAM, Esq., M. P., 
A. ILLINGWORTH, Esq., M. P. and other gentlemen have 
engaged to attend. 

ards of admission and the requisite information will be 
sent to supporters of the movement—whether in the Mid- 
land Counties or elsewhere—on an early application being 
made to Mr. Carvell Williams, 2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, 
London, or Mr. F. Schnadhorst, Town Hall Chambers, 


Birmingham. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, 
Secretary to the Liberation Society. 


R. W. DALE, Hon. Secretaries to the 
H. W. CROSSKEY, Central Nonconformist 
J. J. BROWN, Committee. 


UTUMNAL MEETING OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The Local Committee (Nottingham) wish it to be under- 
stood that under no circumstances will they feel bound to 
consider the case of any intending visitor whose application 
for accommodation reaches London later than Monday, 
September 30th. Ne : 

e MEETINGS will be held in NOTTINGHAM, on 
OcToBEeR l4th and four following days. All applications 
for accommodation to be made to me. 


ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 
18, South-street, Finsbury, 11th Sept., 1872. 


ETIREMENT of Rev. Dr. BROCK from 
the Ministry of Bloomsbury Chapel. 

At a Meeting of the Friends of Dr. Brock, held in the 
1 Room, August 8, JAMES HARVEY, Esq., in the 

hair, 
It was Resolved unanimously :— 

“That Dr. Brock having felt it incumbent upon him to 
resign his Pastorate at the end of September, this Meeting 
desires to ise his faithful and efficient services during a 
Ministry of Forty Years, twenty-four of which have been 
spent at — | and in order to give expression to their 
affectionate rd for him personally, and their high appre- 
ciation of his Ministry, they desire to provide for him in his 
declining years a moderate annual income which may in some 
measure replace the stipend which he will relinquish uncon- 
ditionally on his approaching retirement, and that with this 
object a subscription be invited from all friends for the pur- 
pose of purchasing an annuity.” 

It was further Resolved: 

“That a Committee be appointed to carry out this object ; 
and that Messrs. Benham, Harvey, and Sturt be requested to 
act as Treasurers to the Fund.” 

Contributions will be received by Mr. Benham, 50, Wig- 
more-street, W.; Mr. Harvey, 12, Gresham-street West, 
C. E.; and Mr. Hy. Sturt, jun., 91, Wood-street, E. C. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANOH OFFICE, 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester. 

Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, 3 Aldgate, on 
4 and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 

Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 


other applicants. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


ASK FOR 


WILD FLOWERS OF INDIA, 


MEADOW QUEEN, 
MATHIOLA, 
HAWTHORN BLOOM, 
BUTTERFLY ORCHIS, 
CROWN BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFUMES. 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 


40, STRAND, LONDON. 
For sale everywhere at 28., 28. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 68. per bottle. 


ay 


PPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY.—At the 

Half-yearly Meeting, held at 18, South-street, Fins- 

bury, on Tuesday, Sept. 24, 1872, the following were the 
successful Candidates: 


Ebenezer C. Culpin .., 1000 
. 86 


William Wyatt 2 
Frederick W. Gill 797 | Francis T. McKinnon... 
Willie K. Harber 667 | John T. Cholerton 

X 1 Chairman. 
. LLS KILPIN, 

I. VALE MUMMERY, | Hon. Secs, 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of 1872-73 will COMMENCE on Tugs- 
DAY, the Ist of October. On Fripay, the 4th of October, 
a Lecture will be delivered at Seven o’clock p.m., by the Rev. 
Dr. STOUGHTON, 


All —— 1 — respecting the Ministerial and 
Lay Student Departments of the Institution may be ob- 
tained on application to the undersigned, at the College, 
Finchley New-road, Hampstead, N. W. 


W. FARRER, LL. B., Secretary. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLER E, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 


660 
586 
579 
568 


Ebenezer Littleton 
James H. Shindler 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely im- 
parting Theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines, 


SESSION 1872-2. 
Candidates for admission at the commencement of the 
coming Session are requested to forward their Applications 
and Testimonials, without delay, to either of the undersigned, 


who will supply on request all needful information as to 

Admission of Students, Selection of Scholars, and Outline of 

the Course of Study. 

The COLLEGE SESSION commences on Tugspay, the 
Ist of October; and Students and Candidates are required to 
attend at Nine a.m. on that day. 

The OPENING ADDRESS will be deliverefl by Professor 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M. A., in the Hall, at Four p.m., 
on Tuns, the lst of October, and is open to the Public. 

All or any of the classes may be attended by the public on 
payment of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained 
(by letter) from the College Librarian, at University Hall, or 
either of the Secretaries. The hour of Lectures will be 
fixed, and may be learnt after the Session has commenced, 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, B. A., 
26, George- street, Manchester, Sees 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., ; 
13, South-hill-road, Liverpool, S., 

Manchester, September, 1872. 

ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee offer to those Students of the College who 
shall obtain a Gold Medal in the M.A. Examination at 
London University a SCHOLARSHIP of ONE HUN- 
DRED POUNDS. Competitors for this Scholarship must 
graduate as Students at Manchester New College, either on 
taking their Bachelor's or Master's Degree. If the former, 
they must have previously spent not less than two years at 
Manchester New College; if the latter, not less than one 

ear. 

' The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student 

of University College who has iously enrolled himself 

as a Student of Manchester New College, gone through 
his Undergraduate Course under the direction of the Prin- 
cipal of that College, and attended the Classes for Religious 
and Ethical Instruction which it provides for its Lay 
Students. Subject to these limitations, the Scholarship is 
open to every Gold Medalist at the Examination for the 

aster’s in any one of the branches of Classics, 

Science, or Philosophy. 

Payment will be made to successful competitors in two 
yearly payments of Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be 
continued until notice to the contrary is given. Two years’ 
notice will be given previous to its withdrawal. 

Further particulars respecting the Scholarship and the 
plans of study at Manchester New College may be obtained 
on application to R. D. Darsisuire, Esq., B. A., one of the 
Secretaries of the Oo , 26, George-street, Manchester; or 
to the Rev. James MARTINEAU, Principal, at University 
Hall, Gordon-square, London. 

MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 
Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, E.., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

Vicx-Masrzx— 


chester, Member of London Mathemati 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in 
College, Bradford, &c. 


A. H. SCOTT WHITE, 15 B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and 8 77 of Univ. Coll., London. 
JAMES H. MURRAY, Esa., F. E. L S., Member of the 


Council of the Philological iety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text 1711 
of The Dialect of the Southern Counties of tland,” 


&e., Kc. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B.A., Scholar and Priseman 

of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866, 

Lavy Resipent—Miss COOKE, 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURSDAY, 
26th September. 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, 3.A, Lee, SEE at . 
EDUCATION TEIA HOUSE, 
PECRHAM. 

Miss DIXIE, who has succeeded her Aunt, Miss Fletcher, 
in the Establishment which she so long and successfully con- 
ducted, will continue to RECEIVE YOUNG LADIES as 
Resident and Daily Pupils, 

Miss Dixie endeavours to combine the advantages of a 
sound, first-class Education with the comforts of a happy 
Christian home. 

References kindly permitted to— 

Charles Reed, Esq., M.P., Earlsmead, Upper Homerton. 

Wm. Cooke, Esq., M. D., M. R. C. S., 3, Lee-place, Upper 


9 
m. Edwards, Esq., Fairfield, Denmark-hill, 
Rev. John Pillaus, 118, Camberwell-grove. 
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COMFORT FOR 


MAJESTY’S 


(BY HER 


ROYAL 


be V Ad LL LS. 


LETTERS 


PATENT.) 


JI. ALDERMAN, 


Inventor and Manufacturer of the MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, COUCHES, and SPINAL CARRIAGES. Also his PORTABLE 
EQUILIBRI UM CARRYING CHAIR, for carrying Invalids of all weights up and down stairs. 
Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and WHEEL CHAIRS both for in- and ont-door use. Prospectuses sent on application, 


16, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Com seur HOUNSLOW, Ee Oe 
r — 
* are — and proportionate t o 
ol ee are extensive, situation healthy, food the best 


Numerous References in London and in the Country. 
Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERNEY. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Master. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A., Lond. 
4 Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 


8 
JAMES SHAW, „ Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity ; and of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 
Assistant Masters. , 
MARTIN F. SHORT, E.., B. A., and Priseman of Corp. 
Christi idge, Classics and English Language. 
25 English and Chemistry. 


BCOND MASTER. 


Sopcast eee Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
8. KINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


(JOLLEGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Conducted by the Rev. W. MILNE, M. A., and SONS. 


Terms, inclusive, Thirty to Forty Guineas. 
Reference to tional Ministers in London and the 
Provinces, and to the ts of Pupils. 


J NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTO.\. 


Principal. REV. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 
Secretary. —-MR. EDWARD BALL. 
Ter — 30, or 36 Guineas yf according to 
upon application to the Principal or the Secretary. 


ELLE VUE. HOUSE, HERNE BAY. 
COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 

The house is the sea; the : 

moon, pgs al wpe — 

replete with every comfort. Education thorough. Inclusive 

the Pineipal ; Parlour Boarders, 60 Guineas.—Address, 


forwarded 


. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
Departments, in which Classics, Mathematics, 


Hen HOUSE SCHOOL, 
The 


Modern Lan- 


well warmed and ventilated in order to secure the health and 
comfort of delicate boys. 
The next Term will Commence on the 18th of September. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


R. G 
School | Primer,” &c. 
The Education is either Classical, Scientific, or Commercial 


future of the Student. 
the Universities, the 
Professional Examinations, the Indian or Home 

and Commercial Life. Large detached man- 


96, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
and Foreign Masters. 


sssisted by superior English 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


(JOLLEGE HOUSE, SOUTHGATE, 
Middlesex, seven miles from King’s-cross, London. 
die Mr. M. THOMSON, and 
Mr. J. R. THOMSON, B. A. 
Premises commodious. Situation noted for its salubrity. 
＋ of the first quality, U A 35, 30, 1 
guineas per annum, according udies. is 
School vd established 4422 References 
of the highest order. 


YictoRia VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
of instruction 


with the French and German 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE 
COLLEGE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


FOREST-HILL, SYDENHAM. 


PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR. 


The Course of Instruction includes, besides the usual 
English Studies, Algebra and Geometry ; Book-keeping ; 


Natural Science ; 
Literature; the Latiu, Greek, and French and German 


Languages. 

Pupils are prepared for the Oxford or Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 

The Year is divided into three Sessions. 


locution, English Composition an 


MASTERS, 


Music, Instrumental, and Vocal—Joun BLocktrey, Esq.,jun. 
Drawing, Modelling, and Perspective—R. W. Buss, 4 
French and Mathematics M. Manprovu, Esq., M A., Paris 


A 


German—Herr Orro — 
Natural Science —Tuos. Jones, Esq., F. G. S., F. R. A. S. 


GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN Tuvurspay, Sept. 19th. 


— —-— 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
| every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


the 


all 
Harvey, Frome. 
After visiti 


fort and 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, CQueen’s-equare, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, le. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. 
ighly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
To urue. 1 8 

“As on ious visits, I can testify that this is the 
most — . heme I find when away from home. — W. B 


ng various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the 
ity, with the most moderate charges) as 
Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J. K. Kenz, 
Toronto, C.W. 


G 


e shall 


SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evsron-road, Kino’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Op 
laud and Great Northern, and close to the London and 


ite the Mid- 


North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 


the 


Tea 18. 3d. 


Metropolitan Railway. Beds from Is. 6d. Break 


parts of the City continually. 


Extract rrom VisitTrors’ Boox. 


“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 
“The House comfortable and all things done well.” 


Everything very setisfactory and charges moderate.” 
Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 


“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


fast or 
Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 


[oN CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 


AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
[mproved construction. Thoro ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by . 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


HARMON Us, by Gripert L. Bavenr. 


Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 


Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c,&c. Price Lists on 
8 at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 


LD COINS FOR SALE.—Gold, Silver, 


C , Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Ke. Lists 
free.— “VER 


ITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS. 
—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can be 


any window or other Prospectuses free.—C LARK 
— CO., Sole Potentecs, Methbene-pines, W.; Paris, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


So 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—Indul- 
gence of the appetite is often followed with Syepepeia, 


ts. 
pt use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILIS will give 


indigestion, headache, and other stomach complain 
— 1 relief, aud prove a most efficacious restorative. 


all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicine, 


at Is. Id., 28. Ha., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


la 


Ad 


a’ 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED LAUGH- 
ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, noise in 


the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic 
—— und pleas K 

agreeable, pleasing sensation; it makes 
langh 


headache, faceache, and toothache. A pleasant 
the afflicted 


who never laughed before; and those who used to 
still langh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps. 

„ Kains’s Patent Medical Suuff Mills, Smithfield 
t, Birmingham: 


O A. L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; H 33s.; best 
Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, 3ls.; new Silkstone, 30s. ; 
Seg oe eg od og 
8.; , 278.; s.; Nu . 
y screened. Depots, Highbury and 


cash, Delivered thoronghl 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beaavoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 


Holloway; and 4and 5 Wharves, Regeut’s-park-basin, No 
Agents. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, best Inland, and the best Coke. 
For prices, see daily papers.—Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


OALS.—The East Hettons (no better burn- 

ing Coal in the world, and giving the test satis- 

faction), ; Durham Wallsend, 32s.; second, ditto, 31s. ; 

best Silkstones, 29s.; second, ditto, 28s.; Brights, best, 
26s.; seconds, ditto, 25s.; Hartley, 25s. ; coke, 20s. 

Orders by post will have immediate attention. 7 

James Dawbarn and Co., 50, Coal Department, Kings 

cross, N. W. 


1 
INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordimary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


PFUDMAN'S SEA SALT invigorates the 
and 


system, fortifes’ the constitution, braces the nerves, 
tscold. A daily bath prepared with this salt is 
the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 


lum t, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
— ta Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. f 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Uuriralled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HARTA PERFECTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
a — pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon. 
er 


“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.” — Daily News. 
Speci packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
— Engravers, 33, St. James s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


URIALS “ DECENTLY and in ORDER,” 
with new pattern t hearse and broughams 
— for mourning Careful supervision of 
etails. ell-conducted men. Strictly economical charges. 
Now largely patronised and giving universal satisfaction. 
For estimates and copies of testimonials, address, or 
— of, the Secretary of the Reformed Funerals Company 
(Limited), 15, Langham-place, London, W. 


G. NIXEY’S Retined BLACK LEAD. 
0 “ CLEANLINESS,” 


The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being im upon by 252 tradesmen, who, witha 
view of Me J 388 t, 8 vending 
SPURIOUS ATIONS of the above arti 

Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 


And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


QUININE WINE as supplied to the 
Bick and Wounded during the late War. 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-known 
medicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
touic. The success which has attended Waters’ 
inine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wi l contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery p ings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the mauufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 


| 


House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LEWIS aud CO., 
Worcester. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BITAN T AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BRTANT AND Max's 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


BRATANT AND Max's 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES . 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
BRIAN T AND Max's 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
BIATAN T AND Max's 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
oa, LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BRTAN T AND Max's 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


AMU E L BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


1 considerable advance in price of Fabrics 

for the coming season has been anticipated by 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 
in the great centres of manufacture; hence they have the 
satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons. 


ASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


3 + , . , 7 . te 
fey fel) Be) 8 id fel) l 
86a. | 488. 6d. | 43s. 6d. A 178. Gd. 268 — 

42s. 408. 49s. B 21s 2 288. 

2 578 578. 0 26s. 33s 83s. 

50s. . 64s. 1 33s. 42s. al 
758 838 78s. . 42s. 50s. + 
* Sis 86s. F 45s. 55s 50s. 

102s. | 1128. | 107s. H 60s. 70s. 65s. 

116s 190s. | 121s. 1 70s. 848. 75s 


All sizes off Guide to Patterns * 


erde self- ae | Al Perfect | Una 
L every | eee" | aire. | rach 
or to gent sent roughly = style. 


SERS. coats. | Surrs. 


Patterns 
self , oP 
(VLASSTFIED PRICE LIST. 
Trov- | Warst- | Bors’ 
—— —-~°. 


E TE ti 1•ä ie 


rare 
: | a: 4 
I 
lee 
* — A i2s.6d.| 7s. 16s. 
42s. B 1 7s 20s. 
50s. C 16s. Se 24s. 
60s. 17s.6d.| S. 6d. 28s. 
70s. E 22s. lis. Sis. 
76s. Mis. | ids. Bis. 
Bas. G | 2s. | 13s 38s. 
* — — H 2s. | ids. — 
84. — —— 1 50. 155 — 
Mus- |All sizes! Ilus- Unap- Fashion Price is 
styles. | order. quality. | Fabrics. height. 


ENTLEMEN’S and BOYS’ CLOTHING 


can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 
sure 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
ti chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., lls. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, 1s. 14d., 28. Hd., 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. © Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre, 


THE LIBERATOR PERMANENT BUILDING 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 


48, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.Cc. 


Prospectuses, and all particulars on application to 
let September, 1872. 


OTICE is meresy otven that on and after the FIRST OF OCTOBER NEXT, the 
ENTRANCE FEE on PAID-UP SHARES will be increased to HALF-A-CROWN per Share, and that on the 


same date a New Edition of the A Prospectus will be issued. Shares taken before the above date will rank as 
Original Shares, and will participate in all the privileges reserved for such Shares, 


J. SPENCER BALFOUR, 
Managing Director, 


TABLE 0 
SHOWING PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 
| Number of eat 
FOR THE YEAR Shares | Total Receipts during Reserve Fund | Bonus paid in Addition to fixed 
ENDING— issued during the year. during the Interest at 5 per Cent. 
| the year. year. 
JUNE 30, 1869............... 801 £8,099 3 8 £150 One per cent. 
1 . | 1,267 £22,832 5 5 £500 Two per cent. 
K 1871. 22218 £61,637 11 9 £1,850 Two and a Half per Cent. 
i I | 4,340 | £166,993 2 10 £3,500 Two and a Half per Cent. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 


FIELD’S PATENT “OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 
SOLD HVERY WHERE: 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
) THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD §TARCH, 
hich will find to be far superior to ther Starch 
a for duesting Laces, Linens, 20. 80 
It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 

palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds ere often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


— — 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 


Social Science 
“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.“ Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 18., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


ge by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 


ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial ts. 
They are the only remedies yet known for age ko 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when 12 the 
stomach. facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle. Price from 28. to 218. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.“ — 
“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.”— 
Review. 


CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIO COUGH ELIXIR. 


ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead yt — —＋ [7 — yield momen 
relief at expeuse of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELLXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, anthor of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—“ J have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise st hening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free. from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all effections of the throat and chest. ld by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and IIS. each; and also by James M. 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. f 

„„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


had gratis of all Chemists. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 


LADIES’ GUINEA CORK-SOLED BOOTS, 


Damp-resisting, light, strong, and handsome. Velvet 
N Slippers, — 6d. 


Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS d. MARSHALL, 


192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


&c.,in an tion over a bed, sofa, easy chair, . 

Any 12 Louise. fn. 

ted for 

t wedding or birthday gift, 

Prices from 20s. and 50s. A Carter, 55, 
Mortimer- street, Cavendish-square, don, W. 


NTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and every requisite for the Count 


t required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. cial Seals 
Designed and Exemted.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 

bridge, S. E. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITER’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, 1 no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 


advantages :— lst. Facility of ; . Perfect free- 
dom from liability to e or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of body, by might or 


day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
—— from observation. 8 
“We do not “tt to give to I our : > 
fied approbation ; we uous vise the use of it 
that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 


olice Force ; 


Eeq., F. Esq., Surgeon to the 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R..; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by 1 and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, ou send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches w the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. r 

. WHITE, 228, PICCA aX, : 

Price of 4 Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 

P 


ostage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s. and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Pries of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th :test invention for gin efficient and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VAR(COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. It is 

us, hight in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn ou 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 
16s. each. Postage, free. cig 

Johu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi/ly, London. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


: 56, Lupeate HII. 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK, 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Do.. 
Poet- Laureate, 


Will be published in October. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE.~ By 
Aveustus J. C. Hans. 2 vols, crown8vo. ~ 
[Immediately. 
„%% This work consists 


of the letters and journals 
of Hawi, widow of Aageeten Hare, Rector of Alton: 
1 was 
With these nited the “Two 
Brothers,” A 
of the “ Guesses at 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. By the 
Hon. Roba Nog. Small 80. 


(Immediately. 
MARGARET. O. C. Fraser-Tytler, Author 
of Jasmine ”" 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL ECONOMY; or, 
the Worker's A, B, C. Translated from the French of 
Epmonp Asovut. Crown 8ro. 


WALKS in ROME. A J. O. 
Hax. dole, Gre Oro, 212 — 8 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Charles 
Kinostsy. Crown 8Svo, 5s. (Second Edition. 


and so invaluable, of 
and 


2 
“No commentator of out day has united scholarship, 


proportions as Doan” Le This voleme the tee a. 
arduous, premat -ended 


922 
| — 
: 
i 


A 


0 


WALKS ABOUT the CITY and ENVIRONS 
W. H. Bartierr. With 28 


— 


STRAHAN and CO., 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 
TEN SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
EDITORS. 
Dr. GUTHRIE and Dr. BLAIKIE, 

L COMMENCE a NEW VOLUME 
with the OCTOBER NUMBER, and the following 
amongst various other works will appear in the course of the 
year :— 

I. RUORED PLACES: a Story of 


truggles and Hopes. 
By Epwarp Garrett, Author of “Occupations of a 


Retired 
uQYCRIPTURE and NATURAL 


SCIENCE. 
By the Rev. Canon TatsTRAM, LL. D., F. R. S. 


111. ry ‘aE FUTURE of the WORKING 
CLASSES. 
By W. G. Brarxisz, D.D., LL.D. 
ty. IN REFORMATION TIMES: 


Glimpses of Life at a Great Era. 
By the Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 


v. (ERISTIAN WORK IN OTHER 
LANDS. 
By the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, Author of “ Praying and 


Working.” 
vi. APERS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
By the Earl of Suarressury, K.G. 


vil. MONG the STRICKEN. 


By Tuomas Gutnriz, D.D. 


VIII. Que DISTRICT: Sketches of Long- 
5 Life. 
By a Thames-side Visitor. 


IX. N SOME SCRIPTURE SAYINGS. 
By Joun 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


x CITUDIES in MEDIAVAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 
By IAEA L. Brap. 
XI. ORDS to YOUNG MEN. 


By ALAN Dy Raxeton, D. D. 


Xi. NEW SERIAL STORY. 
By the Author of “‘The Schonberg Cotta 


Family.” 
XIII. MATE of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 
By the Rev. Huon Macmriian, LL.D. 


XIV. ORDS BY THE WAY. 
By Joun Ker, D.D., Glasgow. 


xv. A SERIES of PAPERS. 
By the Rev. Atex. Mactaren, Manchester. 


TE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
will also during the year contain contributions by 
C. J. Vaughan, D. D. a D. D. 

Rev. Canon Miller, D. D. Rev. Dr. 1 2 

of Prof. M . ** 4 —2 * C. Aon * 
„M. A. , es, M.A. 


56, Ludgate-hill, London ; and all Booksellers. 
NEW TONIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS. 


HE NEW STANDARD COURSE of 
Lessons and Exercises on the Tonic Sol-fa method of 
teaching Music, by Jonn Curwen, is just published. Up- 
wards of 65,000 of the former edition of this work were sold 
during the fourteen years of its existence, The present work, 
which tirely new, is the result of maay years’ labour and 


, compared with the experiences of teachers in all 

Aan * It * — lessons x exercises on 

ion, Pronunciation, Voice Training, 
Harmony, Musical Form, and Notation. The exercises, 310 
in number, are for equal voices, nearly all of them in two 
parts. There are slso Additional Exercises for four parts, 
and other leaflets. In cloth, 3s, ; postage, 4d. 


The BLACKBIRD: a Song-Book for Junior 
Schools, Edited by Joux Curwen, containing a Series 
of Exercises graded Songs on the Tonic Sol-fa 
Method of Teaching to Sing. The “ Blackbird” in- 
cludes sixty-five rounds, songs, action songs, exercises, 
Ke. The words are secular, and have been carefully 


The BLACKBIRD” CHARTS : a Series of 
Twelve Sheets, containing the principal Exercises and 
Tunes from the above. On stout cartridge paper, printed 

in and clear type, size, 3ft. by 2ft. 
have been in the 


15 
i 


; 


ESCRIBING the METHOD. 
Lagland, Ie. Bae 


a 
18 
2 

7 
E 
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„ COMPLETE. LISTS of Mr. Curwen’s Publications 
sent gratis and post free. ' ‘ 
Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 8, Warwick-lane, E. C. 


HURCH CONGRESS at LEEDS: the 

Question of Church and State Examined in a Series of 

Conversations, By A LayMAN or THE CHURCH or 
ENGLAND. 


London: Marshall and Sons, 125, Fleet-street. 
Leeds; Charles Goodall, 62, Boar-lane. 


Price ls.; free by post, 14d. 


On Saturday next, price 6s., 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
-for October. No. CXII. 


ConTENTS., 
I. The Goths at Ravenna. 
II. Immortality. 
III. Our Rail 


way System. 
IV. The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
V. Present Phase of Prehistoric Archeology. 
VI. The Life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
VII. Contemporary Literature. 


London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


The CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 
Edited by Henry Axton, D. D., and H. J. Gaunr- 
LETT, Mus. Doc. 

NOTICE.—THE THIRD SECTION, 
Consisting of 
115 ANTHEMS FOR CONGREGATIONAL USE 
Will be ready in a few days. 
TUNES AND CHORALES.1 
Compressed Score, cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt, 3s. 6d.; Vocal 

Score, cloth, 5s.; roan, gilt, 58. 6d.; Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 

cloth, 3s.: roan, gilt, 3s. 6d. Instrumental Score, cloth, 

12s. 6d.; roan, gilt, 15s.; morocco, 28s. Separate Vocal 

Parts rano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, stiff covers, 1s. each ; 

cloth, 18. 6d.; roan, gilt, 2s. 

Cuants, Sanctuses, ANTHEMS, &c. 
Compressed Score, stiff covers, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s.; roan, 
gilt, 2s. 6d, Cheap Popular Edition, cloth limp, 6d. ; stiff 
cloth 9d. Sol-fa Edition, cloth limp, 6d.; stiff cloth, 9d. 

Instrumental Score, 4to, cloth, 6s. 6d.; roan, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Tue Tungs, Cuants, &c., dN One Votume, 

Vocal Score, cloth, 7s.; roan, gilt, 8s. Compressed Score, 
cloth, 5s.; roan, gilt, 5s. 6d. Instrumental Score, cloth, 
17s. 6d.; roan, gilt, 21s.; morocco, 32s. The separate parts 
may be also had bound up with the Chants, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; 
roan, gilt edges, 4s. 

„The same allowance to Cangregations as on the New 
Congregational Hymn-book.” 
Upwards of 170,000 of the different editions of “ The Congre- 
gational Psalmist” have been sold. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


On Friday next, price Sixpence, 


The CONGREGATIONALIST 
for Ocrosger. Edited by R. W. Daz, M.A. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The Immortality of Prophets. 
II. The Scripture Doctrine on Infernal Spirits, 
III. Stephen Gosson: Theatricals and Theology. 
IV. Diséstablishment and Disendowment and Irish 
Protestantism. 
V. The Work of Christian Persuasion.—Part II. 
. VI. Country Ministers. The Robust Man. 
VII. The Bampton Lecturer on the Independents. 
VIII.“ Untimely Death.” 
IX. Nonconformists and the Government. 
X. New Books.—Congregational Register. 


Londen: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, Part 84, price 6d., 
TAI QUIVER FOR OCTOBER, 


The FEET of CHRIST like FINE BRASS, 
By the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 
The IMPRECATORY PSALMS. 
By the Rev. G. A. Chadwick, M.A. 
THROUGH CLOSED DOORS. 
By the Rev. Maurice Davies, D.D. 
KATIF’S JACKET. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 
GOLDEN DAYS. 
By Julia Goddard. 
CLOVER CHAINS. 
By Louisa Crow. 
BIBLE NOTES, “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLABS, &c. 


Suna Srories. 
TWO STORIES IN ONE. b 
By W. Gilbert, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.“ 
The DINGY HOUSE at KENSINGTON. 
By the Author of “The Troubles of Chatty and Molly.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In the next Part of Tue Quiver 
will be commenced a New Serial Story of singular power and 
remarkable domestic interest, entitled “THE THREE 
HOMES,” Murtrated by J. D. LIN rox. In the same Part 
will be commenced a Story for Children—*“ PATSY’S FIRST 
GLIMPSE of HEAVEN.” 


Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-hill, London, E. C. 


HRiSTADELPHIANISM EXPOSED. 
By Rev. CLEMENT CiemMaAnce, B.A. Price Id. 
Nottingham: J. Derry, Albert-street. 
London: Hodder and Stonghton, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In 3 vols., imp, 8vo. £1 11s. 6d., a New Edition of 
R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY, 


condensed by the Rev. Rosset Newton Youna. 
Vol. I., price 10s. 6d., now ready, at all Booksellers. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, price One P ; „ IId., 
* Edition of Two k 
EARNEST QUESTION — wey 


N 
A BAPTIZE an INFANT? By Rev. A. 
STALKER. 


have read your ‘ Earnest Question,’ and cannot answer 
it."—A CLERGYMAN of the Church of England. 


And, by the same Author, 
REJOINDER to a Pamphlet entitled, “The 


Analogy between Circumcision and Baptism, by A 


Layman of the Church of England.” 
“The ‘Rejoinder’ from beginning to end bristles with 
points of STRONG argument.”—Southport Visitor. 


London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Southport: E. Slater. 


Published by Anrnon Mratt, at No. 18, Bouverie Street 
London; and Printed by Roszrar Kivxasrow Burr, Wine 
—1 — Fleet 8 , London,— Wednesday, Septem- 
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